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Helping aviation 
forge ahead! 





When the forged aluminum alloy aircraft engine 
cylinder head was developed to replace the cast type head 

—another revolutionary advance was made in aviation. Not only 

did this step up aircraft production—but it gave to the planes of the United Nations a decided 


superiority in combat—in speed, altitude, load and range. 


Milling the fins on this new type head constituted a difficult problem. But Disston Engineering, 
in cooperation with the airplane motor manufacturer, solved it with a Carboloy-fitted saw—a saw 


which cuts the fins with hitherto unheard of accuracy and speed. 


It is significant that this accomplishment in fine toolmaking belongs to Disston alone. It is as 










exclusively a Disston achievement as the top quality and craftsmanship you enjoy in such standard 
tools as Disston wood and metal cutting saws, files, hack saw blades, machine knives... and 
steel. Moreover, to this extra quality in tools Disston adds expert, 

practical advice on tool operation—with 34 different Con- 


servation Control instruction cards—supplied free. 











Disston tools and Disston cards will save 
priceless man-minutes in your plant. Let us 
tell you how. Write Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., 525 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
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cision operations are required to make this vitally an : 
. . . . * on 
important fin-cutting saw . . . the same painstaking - N 

, : R. 
care and skill go into the manufacture of such other iene 
Disston products as Dissteel Thin Planer Knives; a 
Veneer Knives; Grooving Saws and Dados; Circu- EW. 

: : . Represer 
lar Rip, Cross-cut and Combination Saws; and FOSTER 


Cutter Heads. 
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AS EASY TO APPL¥ AS 


AN ASPHALT ST 


Yet J-M Asbestos Shingles 
are built to last 30 years plus* 
and they cannot burn! 


HEN you recommend Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 

to a home owner for necessary reroofing during war- 
time, you are recommending one of the most durable and 
permanent types of roof he can buy—and at the same time, 
one of the most simple and economical to apply. The new 
J-M American Colonial Shingle is fabricated as an asbestos 
strip—5 shingles in one. It is easy to handle and is self- 
aligning on the job. There are no trick fasteners, just nails. 
And thenail holes are already punched. Any carpenter or roofer 
can lay them up rapidly even without previous experience. 
J-M American Colonial Shingles provide a beautiful roof of 
American method appearance. They have the pleasing texture of 
weathered wood and come in several attractive blended colors. 
They are built to last, too! *Thousands of J-M Asbestos Shingles 
have been in service 30 years or more and are still in excellent 
condition. For details, write Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., N. Y. 


JONNS-MANVILLE 


DUCT 
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5 Shingles in One! 





EACH SHINGLE lines up automatically with the 


one next to it when the ends are placed together. 


NEXT COURSE is lined up by placing shoulders 


over points of shingles on the preceding course+ 
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\N The bombing of Pearl Harbor multiplied the responsibilities of our gov- 


. 


\ ernment a hundredfold or more. The need to convert over night from an 
: easy defense program of production and administration to a gigantic pro- 

ies HINOUs gram of war on a grand scale meant that if anything was to be accom- 

A plished mistakes would have to be made. Mistakes have been made. They 
include grave omissions and equally grave commissions, unfortunate ap- 


eye 
(eilings pointments to positions of responsibility, lack of coordination of govern- 


ment agencies, failure to define or understand objectives, and improper 
gauging of public temper. 





The American Lumberman, while protesting some of the mistakes, has 


fh. 
dealt only in mild criticism. We have felt that nothing could be gained 
through harsh criticism, since nothing but the experience of time could 
establish smooth functioning mechanics for the successful prosecution of 
: the war. We have elected to scrutinize and temper our remarks as long 
3 | 
e! 





as we were convinced that the sole objective of the war agencies was to 
.win the war. 

It appears now, however, that the Lumber Branch of the Office of Price 
Administration expects to expand its sole function of establishing ceiling 
prices to prevent or curb inflation, to include making decisions regarding 
what segments of the industry should be allowed to remain in business 
and what segments should be driven out. It is no part of the function of 
OPA to decide who should stay in business. Their job is solely to establish 
reasonable ceiling prices for established distribution groups, and thus pre- 


ne! 
vent runaway markets. That applies to wholesalers and jobbers as well 
as to manufacturers and retailers. 


It was bad enough for OPA generally to neglect wholesalers and job- 
bers in establishing ceilings, but it was immeasurably worse for the Lumber 
Branch to name 14 hardwood wholesalers, and propose a formula which 
admittedly will force them out of existence. If this action is allowed it 


vith the will establish a precedent whereby OPA will have assumed the power to 
»gether. 





dictate distribution methods for consumer goods, a power which was not 
given to it, and to which it has no right. If OPA is not brought sharply to a 





. halt and ordered to confine its activities to formulating ceiling schedules 
for established distribution agencies, the retailers or any other distribution 
agency may be next on the list for obliteration. 
If the proposed formula which will drive out of business 14 long estab- 
lished, economically necessary hardwood wholesalers was just another 
oulders mistake, it can and should be rectified easily and quickly. If, however, it is 


7 a bid on the part of OPA for power to dictate distribution methods, it 
demands the united opposition of every business man in, America. 


Wy 
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Within our industry; projected 
freeze of more softwoods for sup- 
posed benefit of war production ; 
temporary or interim retail pricing 
formula; allocation of additional 
lumber for farm use; efforts, proba- 
bly not to be successful, to modify 
log-ceiling prices. All now pend- 
ing; some may be out when you 
read this. 

in domestic scene; controversy 
between rubber administration and 
Armed Forces over high octane, 
valves & condensers, having a bear- 
ing upon all allocations ; creation, by 
WPB or by Congress, of new 
agency to control civilian supplies ; 
swarm of amendments, adjustments 
& directives to fit existing regula- 
tions to Hold-the-Line & Job-Wage 
orders. 


In the foreign war; mounting 
harshness & violence of fighting. 
Axis will use everything in reach 
this summer to regain initiative. 
Will have immediate bearing upon 
American manufacture, labor dis- 
tribution, practically all other parts 
of civilian economy. 


Softwood plywood, needed es- 
pecially by Air Forces, ‘is being 
needled for more production. A\ll- 
over increase of ten percent in pro- 
ducers’ ceilings for all grades of 
Douglas fir plywood has been an- 
nounced. Will affect all sales, in- 
cluding those made by distribution 
yards and retailers. Amendment 3, 
MPR 13, effective April 13. 


Softwood plywood sales from 


distributors’ yards to consumers 
have been further restricted. An 
amendment to Limitation Order 


L.-150-a, effective April 20, permits 
sales only on orders carrying a rat- 


ing of AA-2X or higher. 


Adhesives for hardwood p1 y- 
wood have become critical, and fur- 
ther controls are expected. WPB 
has expressed opinion that Army 
Air Forces will soon need all com- 
mercial grades of plywood that can 
be manufactured; that it will be 
necessary to convert the few re- 
maining mills not now engaged in 
war work. 


"Essential Worker List'' 
o! WMC restricting movement of 
workers, named _ originally 35 
groups. No. 7 is ‘Forestry, logging 
and lumbering, No. 25 is ‘‘Produc- 
Hon of finished lumber products.” 














MANAGEMENT 
GUIDE POST 


A page of vital infor- 
mation and comment 
digested for busy lum- 
ber and building ma- 
terial executives. 





WLEB has granted a 7'%-cent- 
an-hour wage increase to 26,000 
loggers in the Pacific Northwest. 
inal ruling, not yet issued at this 
writing, by Economic Stabilization 
Director Byrnes will be necessary ; 
due to certain price ceilings in- 
volved. 


Sales of commodities and of 
services, by same person but inde- 
pendent of each other, have their 
maximum prices determined sepa- 
rately; and their sum is not neces- 
sarily limited to the maximum price 
that would have been applicable had 
the commodity and service been sold 
in a single transaction. However, 
the two transactions are tied to- 
gether if service is rendered before 
delivery of commodity or if there is 
an agreement at time of sale that 
seller will render the service. If 
important to your business, send for 
OPA’S “Recent Price Interpreta- 
tions” No. 20. See pages 347-348. 


Premium of $1 per thousand, 
southern pine, for mixed car or 
mixed truck shipments does not 
apply to mixed cargo shipments. 


If seller accumulates tr ou gh 
Ponderosa at small mills, sends it to 
one large mill for surfacing and then 
ships it to the customer, the maxi- 
mum price of the surfaced lumber is 
f. o. b. the large mill; even though 
title to rough lumber passes at the 
small mills. 


Restrictions on civilian c o n- 
struction have been eased in minor 
ways by an amendment to L-41; 
chiefly by broadening types of pros- 
pects not restricted by the order, if 
no materials are needed for utility 
connections. 
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All softwood lumber in = adci- 
tion to white pine produced in New 
England, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania have been brought under dol- 
lars-and-cents ceilings; in general, 
at March, 42 levels. A few have 
been brought up to levels for Cana- 
dian imports. Rev. MPR 219. 


Priority assistance for replen- 
ishing inventories by softwood lum- 
ber distributors is now largely 
limited to ratings assigned by 
M-208. Few PD-1X applications 
will be granted. 


Trailer housing units probably 
will be built of lighter boards, 
due to mounting scarcity of ply- 
wood. During ’42, about 14/% per- 
cent of new housing units for war 
workers, constructed with priority 
assistance, were trailers. 


Entire production of dogwood 
is being channeled into manufacture 
of shuttles and other textile equip- 
ment. Only a few minor excep- 
tions. 


Apple and cranberry boxes and 
field crates produced in New Eng- 
land have been placed by the OPA 
under dollars-and-cents ceilings. 
Prices fixed are intended to return 
to producers the margins realized 
during *41 & ‘42. This means that 
end prices have been raised; for 
during this period lumber costs had 
advanced about 57 percent; labor 
about 12 percent. 


Sellers of hardwood lumber 
may now add actual costs of cus- 
tom kiln-drying and milling to their 
mill ceiling prices; will have little 
effect upon final prices, is intended 
as a convenience and time-saver. 
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BALANCING the Lumber 
ADVERTISING 


BRAHAM LINCOLN’S oft re- 
Necsea retort that his legs were 

“Just long enough to reach from 
his body to the ground” can be ap- 
plied with only a change of setting 
to the lumber dealer’s question, 
“How much should I spend on ad- 
vertising?”” The answer is, “Just 
enough to do an adequate job of 
bringing in all the business you as 
a dealer can handle’ economically.” 

More specifically—his advertising 
expenditures should be determined 
by the effectiveness of his previous 
advertising and the scope of the mar- 
ket he is serving. A car, driven 35 
miles an hour on a straight, flat 
highway may average 22 or 23 miles 
to the gallon of gas. The same car 
driven at the same speed in a hilly 
country will consume considerably 
more gas. 

The illustration will apply to a 
dealer’s advertising expenditures. 
The dealer who is really trying to 
boost his volume—to pull more of 
his potential market to his place of 
business, is going to have to spend 
a larger percentage of his gross sales 
on advertising than the retailer who 
merely must keep his name before 
the public. A dealer who is new in 
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the community must spend a larger 
percentage than an old timer for 
whom about two percent is generally 
considered adequate. A further con- 
sideration is the fact that an old 
timer in the community who starts 
an advertising program for the first 
time in many years must realize that 
he is on the same plane as a new- 
comer to the community, as far as 
advertising expenditures are con- 
cerned, if he expects his advertising 
to be of any value to him. 

One final suggestion is that the 
advertising appropriation be based 
on an analysis of the potential mar- 
ket for the coming year rather than 
upon the past year’s sales. Figure 
out the amount of business you be- 
lieve can reasonably be yours dur- 
ing the next year and then make up 
your mind how much it is worth 
to you to get that business. Make 
this figure the advertising and 
promotion appropriation and the 
chances of achieving the dollar vol- 
ume goal are within grasp if the 
advertising dollars are spent wisely. 

The average retail lumberman- 
advertiser is often confused as to 
the various phases of advertising. 
He is confronted with conflicting 
claims of those with something 
to sell. One man assures him that 
the finest medium for advertising is 
the newspaper. The next day an- 
other salesman tells him the only 
really effective way to spend his ad- 
vertising dollar is in direct mail. 
Before this salesman’s words have 
cooled in his mind another one tells 
him the most effective advertising is 
billboards, calendars or what have 
you. 

That is one reason for this series 
of articles on lumber dealer adver- 
tising in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN—to give the dealer a wholly 
impartial view of his advertising 
situation. 

If the dealer will look upon his 
entire advertising and promotional 
program as a man, a well co-ordi- 
nated man, he will have very little 


BEGINNING 
The Series on 
Dealer 
Advertising 


difficulty in deciding where and how 
to spend his advertising dollar. In 
the accompanying illustration we see 
the complete advertising man. The 
head represents your business—the 
directive force. The backbone is 
your newspaper advertising — the 
arms and legs are direct mail, bill- 
boards, calendars, classified. Ob- 
viously for the perfect man all oi 
these, arms, legs and backbone are 
necessary but of them all there is 
only one that is indispensable and 
that one is the backbone or newspa- 
per advertising. 

It is possible to exist and to be 
effective with a missing arm or a 
missing leg or even with both 
arms and both legs missing, but 
it is absolutely impossible to be 
effective or even to exist without a 
backbone. Furthermore, the arms 
and the legs are strong directly in 
proportion to the strength of the 
backbone in advertising, thus the 
strength of other methods is depend- 
ent upon the effectiveness and 
strength of your newspaper cat- 
paign. 

Because of the vulnerability oi 
their printed words newspaper ecli- 
tors are in a fine position to arouse 
the ire of their fellow townspeople. 
Even lumber dealers become peeved 
with editors for various and sundry 
reasons. Many is the dealer who 
has been heard to berate his local 
editor and conclude with the remark 
that it would be a long time before 
he’d give him any more advertising. 
Let such a dealer reread the previ- 
ous paragraph and then ponder the 
fact that the local newspaper cat 
live very well without his advertis- 
ing, but he himself cannot live with- 
out that advertising; that he is not 
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Dealer’s 


PROGRAM 





How to draw up an advertising budget 
How to coordinate advertising media 


giving the editor advertising, that 
the editor is giving him entrance to 
the homes of his potential customers. 

Newspaper advertising is the 
backbone of any intelligent campaign 
because it takes a message straight 
to the firesides of a much wider 
cross-section of the public than any 
other medium, at the lowest possible 
cost per inquiry. How does it get 
these results? By exposing entire 
families to the sales story when they 
are voluntarily seeking information. 
Therein lies the key to hard-hitting 
copy that produces cash-on-the-line 
sales! . 

It is informative, selective copy 
that penetrates the prospect's sales 
resistance and impels him to act! 
Make newspaper advertising an edu- 
cational force that keeps the reader 
apprised of what he CAN DO with 
regard to his home, in terms he un- 
derstands. Remember, the average 
homeowner is bombarded daily with 
headlines on new building regula- 
tions and restrictions. He is not 
going to bother to read between the 
lines and figure out what he can 
still do. It is the lumber dealer’s 
job to reassure him by interpreting 
those regulations in terms he can 
grasp and apply to his own particul- 
lar problem. Make your ads come 
alive for him by injecting the 
“YOU” element into them! No- 
hody is interested in Blotz Paint per 
se, but they are fascinated by what 
itcan do for them, provided the ad- 
Vertiser takes the trouble to get it 
over to them in vivid, graphic terms. 
_ To appeal to the consumer’s self- 
Interest, copy must exert a strong 
emotional pull as well as being in- 
formative. The ad that makes him 
Visualize that new decorative scheme 
in his own home rather than a row 
of paint cans on your shelf is the 
ad that pulls, since it stirs his pride 


and other basic emotions. 

The impact of a powerful emo- 
tional appeal backed by factual in- 
formation on ways and means is 
hard to resist because you are jus- 
tifying the prospect’s desire to in- 
vest his money in your materials— 
if not immediately, later on when 
he has a surplus. 

It is your newspaper advertising 
that creates a sustained desire for 
your products and services as no 
other medium can! Each ad you 
run reinforces the pulling power oi 
subsequent insertions and it is the 
cumulative effect upon prospective 
customers that pays the biggest divi- 
dends, both now and when Victory 
is won. 

For these reasons, one of the big- 
gest factors in the success of your 
newspaper advertising is the regu- 
larity with which the copy is run. 
Establish an unbroken continuity, 
regardless of the size and position 
of the ads. Actually, it is more de- 
sirable to vary the amount of space 
occasionally. Besides keeping the 
average cost of the ads down, it 
makes it possible to highlight special 
promotions in larger space without 
exceeding your advertising budget, 
or breaking the continuity and neg- 
lecting regular stock. It is the copy 
that determines profitable returns, 
according to “The Continuing Study 
of Newspaper Reading,” rather than 
the size or position of an ad, and 
one as small as 6 inches can do a 
big job successfully if it is skillfully 
written and has the pulling power of 
larger preceding ads behind it. 

It is well to vary the position of 


the ads, too. By all means stick to 
the Building Page for bigger jobs, 
but don't overlook the value of the 
Women’s Page for copy on paint- 
ing and decorating, or the Sports 
Page for copy on some improve- 
ment that particularly appeals to 
men. Pick the page according to the 
product or service promoted. 

There are two sound psycholog- 
ical reasons for this. First, the ad 
will stand out more if it appears by 
itself or in the midst of copy on 
food products or something equally 
removed from the building field, 
than it will among a flock of com- 
peting building ads. The other rea- 
son it is good technique to vary the 
position, as well as the size, is that 
ads automatically attract more at- 
tention by combining elements of 
familiarity, such as lay-out and art 
work, with something new and dif- 
ferent. 

Another advantage of newspaper 
advertising is that it lays the ground- 
work for profitable publicity. Most 
editors are receptive to a dealer’s 
editorial releases provided they are 
written up from a news angle. Fea- 
ture stories on home maintenance, 
fuel conservation, do-it-yourself jobs 
and your interpretations of new gov- 
ernment regulations always make 
good copy. 

Now, more than ever before, it’s 
the lumber dealer’s business to do 
a creative selling job. And a few 
dollars wisely invested in the right 
kind of advertising can accomplish 
this in addition to safeguarding the 
prestige that has been built over 
a number of years. By the time the 
war is over, it may be too late. 
Once a company drops from the 
public consciousness by curtailing its 
advertising, it may never be able to 
stage a come-back. Many nation- 
ally known firms discovered this 
truth after the last war. Having 
been forgotten once, they could 
never overcome the deep-seated neg- 
ative impression that they were 
back-sliders, and no amount of 
money could restore public confi- 
dence in them. 

Build well your backbone of 
newspaper advertising—then add the 
arms and legs (other mediums). 


In search of an authoritative source of information concerning balanced 
retail lumber and building materials advertising programs the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN tumed to Norm Advertising, Inc., an organization 
which specializes in this field. The experience’ of this firm in preparing 
promotional material for retail lumber and building material dealers has 
been poured into this article and 'those which will follow in this series. 
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The old approach to the individual American house 
must be written off as a complete failure if houses 
of the future are to be successful. It isn’t a matter 
of putting the blame on anybody because of this. 
The only significant contributions that the building 
industry has made to housing in the past 75 years 
have been hot and cold running water, the inside bath- 
room, electricity, the modern kitchen and some types 
of heating equipment. 


Improvements Slow 

Improvements in the lumber industry have been 
slow. Balloon construction as we know it today, 
which resulted from the power sawing of lumber, was 
developed in Chicago and vicinity about 1850. It 
was a powerfully modern invention of the time. It 
met all requirements. Dimension lumber was easy 
to pack, easy to make, easy to ship, easy to store and 
easy to use. Since the 1850s no better means of 
construction has been developed or invented. As 
a consequence we still use and see used balloon con- 
struction in the majority of frame buildings today. 


Research Meagre 
The lumber industry’s research, up to this time 
has produced little basic, that has been made 
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A house which expands with the growing 
family, takes into account the married 
children living at home, and still later 
the grandparents when the children take 
over the home management. House study 
for United States Gypsum Company by 
the author. (Plan on next page) 


public. Perhaps some things have been developed 
not yet ready for marketing. The foremost institu- 
tion in research probably has been the Forest Products 
Laboratories at Madison, Wisconsin. It is probably 
safe to say that because of work done by the Forest 
Products Laboratories in the last fifteen or twenty 
years, the greater share of Government orders in pre- 
fabrication have been worked out in accordance with 
the findings of that laboratory. Over night the Gov- 
ernment decided to build housing quickly and manu- 
facturers over the country were unprepared to meet 
this demand. Practically the only place to turn was 
to the work that had been done at the Forest Products 
Laboratories. 

Of course, there are other institutions that have 
done research work in housing, including Purdue 
University, John B. Pierce Foundation, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and others. But balloon con- 
struction, with some few minor variations, remailis 
our important contribution to low cost housing. 


Vested Interests Balk Change 

There are other reasons why change has not come. 
There are manufacturers who do not wish to seé 
change come. There are technicians all over the 
country who know how to put balloon construction 
together. They have learned their trades well and tt 
is difficult to suggest change to them. They know 
their costs on this type of construction, they know 
how to figure it, they know how to put it together, they 
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know how to estimate quantities and they believe it 
will still serve satisfactory results of a sort. 


Borrowed Styles 

Regarding design, very little contribution has been 
made in the last one hundred years. This is now 
changing. Most house design and building design are 
stylistic in character. Design was based upon previ- 
ous national styles not indigenous to America. Our 
styles, including the Colonial, were borrowed from 
the continent of Europe. This might have been very 
reasonable since our forefathers came from Europe 
and brought their methods of construction with them. 
The climate in Western Europe is a great deal more 
temperature than the greater part of the United States. 
Therefore these houses did not fit the climate. They 
are still to a large extent custom made and are there- 
fore expensive. They are uncomfortable and they 
do not meet the needs of the contemporary American 
family nor do they meet in any way American geo- 
graphic requirements. ‘ 


Rational Basis of Design Coming 

The basis of contemporary house design must be 
rational. In the past twenty-five years, that is, since 
the beginning of World War One, our way of life 
and living has changed enormously. At long last the 
industry has begun to recognize its shortcomings. The 
industry is now trying to develop a “prefabricated 
house.” In this it has not received much help from 
the architects nor up to the moment has it asked much 
help from the architects. The reason that it probably 
hasn’t asked for any help from the architects is that 
design, which is part of the architects job, has been 
such a complete failure that the industrialist feels 
that the architect has nothing to contribute. Up until 
now this may have been correct. Most architects are 
graduates of architectural schools and these architec- 
tural schools have been educating young architects 
more in traditional styles than they have in inven- 
tion, technique and construction. In other words 
the emphasis has been on the aesthetics rather than 
On practical construction. Fortunately in the last ten 
years this education procedure has changed and many 
of our younger architects now graduating from archi- 
tectural schools realizing this have learned the im- 
portance of good construction. The little progress 
that has been made so far in prefabrication has been 
done almost solely by manufacturers and engineers, but 
before the final result is arrived at the architect will 
have to play a very dominant role. Unfortunately 
at the moment there are few architects in this coun- 
tty equipped with the proper background to be of 
much service. There are just a handful of older men 
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and quite a number of new young architects capable 
of undertaking the gigantic task of developing the 
right kind of a house. 


What Will It Look Like? 

Before manufacturers can start manufacturing a 
new house and go into quantity production they must 
know what the product is going to be. This, at the 
moment, they do not know. Town planners, design- 
ers, architects, sociologists, economists and manufac- 
turers must get together to develop a product. Once 
we know what this product is going to be, the matter 
of putting it into producion will be a very simple one. 
There must be a great deal of experimentation, serious 
thought, organizing and testing to be done before the 
product is developed. This the building industry has 
completely neglected up to this time. What this 
product eventually will be I do not pretend to know. 
What its appearance will be I do not pretend to know 
any more than the inventor who placed a gasoline en- 
gine in the ordinary wagon knew what the contem- 
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House designed by the author for Revere Copper and Brass Incor- 

porated. The southern side of the house is mostly made of glass, 

with a projecting roof that shuts out the hot summer sun but admits 
the warming rays of the sun in the winter. 
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scale 
Plan shows how living areas are concentrated on the south. Bed 
room | becomes part of the living room when the house is ex- 
panded so the living space stays in proportion to the size of the 
ouse. 





The northern side of the house is almost a solid wall to provide 
utmost insulation against the wind and cold of winter. 
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Interior view showing how living room and bed room | 
can be combined into a spacious double-purpose area, 
even before the house is expanded. 
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porary automobile was going to look like. The con- 
temporary automobile is a countless series of inven- 
tions applied to the wagon. The modern house will 
be a countless series of inventions applied to the 
house that we now know. In my opinion the develop- 
ment of the contemporary house at this present stage 
is about equal to the development: of the automobile 
about the time the inventor placed a gas engine into 
the wagon. I am certain of only one thing and that 
is that this house as finally developed is not going 
to resemble remotely any housing we now know in 
appearance. 

This matter of appearance is the most difficult ob- 
struction that we have to overcome. The develop- 
ment of the contemporary house must do an entire 
about face from the previous conception of develop- 
ment. Designers and manufacturers of houses thought 
only of selling houses on the basis of their appear- 
ance. This includes architects too. They develop 
a plan and immediately rush to the exterior to see 
what the house is going to look like. Manufacturers 
and lumber dealers do the same thing. They get out 
a catalog with the plan and picture of the house. 
Very little thought is given to the living in the house. 


Structural Inventions Necessary 


I have mentioned before the sole contributions to 
the contemporary house. They are all mechanical 
inventions and improvements. There are very few 
houses, if any, today that are built without them. They 
are demanded. The inside bathroom is such an im- 
provement over the outside bathroom that people <e- 
mand the inside bathroom. Hot and cold running 
water is such an improvement over the pump that 
there isn’t any question about the demand. One can 
say the same thing about electricity and the wiring 
of a house, or the modern kitchen, or modern heating 
plant. The technique of invention which brought 
about these improvements must now be extended 
throughout the rest of the house. This is a tremen- 
dous undertaking but before we can have a manufac- 
tured house, any kind of a house worthy of the name, 
this job must be undertaken. 


Most Houses Are Prefabricated 


What is meant by prefabricated house? At the 
moment the word is cliché and on the tip of every- 
body’s tongue. What does it mean in the last analysis? 
I presume that most of the houses built in the last 
fifty years were prefabricated, if we mean by pre- 
fabricated that the parts of the house were manufac- 
tured elsewhere and brought to the site and put to- 
gether. A non-prefabricated house might be a house 
built upon the site from materials taken from that 
site. For example, a log cabin in the Rockies with a 
stone fireplace, built from logs from the site and stone 
from the site might be a non-prefabricated house. =. 

Therefore, since most houses are being prefabricated 
now, it is really only the degree of prefabrication that 
we are talking about. That the degree of prefabrica- 
tion is going to increase is in line with modern Amet- 
ican manufacturing methods. The tool of the old 
craftsman was the hammer, saw, chisel, adz and ax. 
These tools were easy to transport and because they 
were easy to transport they were taken to the place 
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House in Highland Park, 

illinois, by the author, 

showing the glazed south 

yall with overhang for sum- 
mer protection. 


where the new house was to be built and the house 
was fabricated at the site. The tool of the modern 
craftsman is the machine which is a much more com- 
jlicated tool and which sometimes weighs thousands 
oi tons. It would be impractical to move such a tool 
to the site and, therefore, we move the house to the 
tool for fabrication. It is my opinion that this manu- 
acturing procedure will continue and that unheard of 
precision construction will result. It is, therefore, 
lot unique that the first step in further prefabrica- 
tion is the jig table in the development and indus- 
alization of techniques we now know. Up to the 
inoment this has developed a panel type of prefabrica- 
tion, 


forget Appearance for Comfort 


It is of the utmost importance that in developing 
inventions for new housing that the appearance of the 
louse be forgotten completely until the invention has 
been developed and can be thought of as a contribu- 
tion to housing. Here is the most difficult stumbling 
block of all, for not only the traditional minded archi- 
ects are again changing the appearance, but also man- 
lacturers. Engineers and their designers have a 
ution that the exterior style must not be changed. 
They give various reasons for this. They say they 
(lon’t like the appearance of such a house. They 
“ty the prospective owner will not buy the house 
whose appearance is too radical a departure from the 
touse he has lived in. This point of view may be 
‘orrect in some instances. Yet it is a point of view 
which must be completely overthrown before any 
bogress can be had in prefabricated housing. The 
werage American wants a comfortable house to live in. 
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A Few Recent Inventions 


Let me mention a few recent inventions which will 
contribute to the change in appearance of the house 
and which will contribute even to site planning and 


real estate developments. Number one and the most 
important is the matter of designing a house that fits 
the American climate. Except for a few southern 
states the greater part of the American climate is 
very cold in the winter time and very hot in the 
summer time. Not that it is consistently cold and 
consistently hot but there are days and some times 
weeks when the temperature is minus 10 degrees 
Fahrenheit over the greater part of the states in the 
winter and over 100 degrees Fahrenheit in the sum- 
mer. True, we have made some minor inventions 
such as the development of certain types of insulation 
to overcome climate difficulties but this is only scratch- 
ing the surface. We must enlist other inventions, 
some of them very obvious. We must include solar 
radiation to help heat the house. This means that a 
great many houses in the future will be built with the 
entire south side of the house of glass and have the 
important rooms facing that direction. The design 
must be developed so that the hot summer sun, when 
we have too much solar radiation, does not enter the 
house and the house must be designed so that the 
low hanging winter sun will flood the house with 
sunlight. This winter sun has only two and one-third 
times less radiant heat in it than the summer sun 
and if the house is designed properly to take advan- 
tage of winter solar radiation, the house can be kept 
warm, during the hours the sun is shining, by it 
alone. Any farmer knows that if he designs his 
chicken house with the south elevation of glass that 
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Looking out the south windows of a house in Lake Forest, Illinois. 

Both houses on this page are the work of the author who, besides 

being a practicing architect, is head professor of architecture at 
The School of Design in Chicago. 


his chickens will lay extra eggs and any florist knows 
that in his green house his vegetables and flowers will 
grow better and be healthier because of solar radia- 
tion. If this is true for chickens, vegetables and flow- 
ers it is also true for human beings. 


Forecasts 


It is also true in the American climate that most 
of our blizzards and cold winds originate in the north- 
west and northeast. It is, therefore, good planning to 
put the less important rooms of the house, such as 
garage, heater room, storage rooms, corridors, etc., 
on the north side of the house to act as buffers that 
will protect the living rooms oi the house. It could 
be very probable that the future prefabricated house 
will have a flat roof. Attics aren’t needed any more 
because we have invented insulation materials and the 
physical material the house is built of can be kept 
cool by carrying a thin sheet of water over the entire 
roof. 

It is also probable and very consistent that in the 
very near future complete new inventions, structural 
inventions, will be developed which will radically al- 
ter the exterior appearance of the building. Most of 
the newer manufactured materials on the market to- 
day are sheet materials—transite, sheet metals, mason- 
ite, plywood, etc. Such sheet materials have new char- 
actertistics that are different from those of dimension 
lumber. One day somebody is going to design a house 
that will make the best use of these new character- 
istics and new materials. 

The mechanical features of the house will change 
too; some of them. We are going to see néw devel- 
opments in heating and the probable direction to begin 
with will be panel heating. The development and in- 
vention of a panel heated house will probably demand 
new materials for floors, walls and ceilings that have 
never before been used for such purposes. This will, 


The roof of this house was designed to carry a sheet of water for 
summer cooling. The monitor gives light and air to the kitchen 
which is in the center of the plan. 


of course, change the interior appearance of the house. 

There will be new developments in lighting of 
houses. 

Many of the newer sciences such as sociology and 
psychology, the social sciences, have been making 
studies of contemporary living requirements which 
are entirely different from that which we have known. 
Pediatricians recommend new ways of bringing up 
children. 

Items such as these must be recognized by the archi- 
tect and designer and included in the newer floor plans 
before a satisfactory organization of family life can 
be found. Such ideas will have their effect on city 
planning and community planning and once developed 
will give us a house that will meet modern living con- 
ditions and climate conditions, neither of which have 
been thought of until now. 


We Have Only Scratched the Surface 

It goes without saying, after this small investiga- 
tion of the matter that the so called prefabricated 
house as we know it today only scratches the surface. 
The house as manufactured today does, however, meet 
a very urgent need of the moment but it undoubtedly 
would not be a salable item in normal times. It is 
condemning that the contemporary prefabricated house 
is not an improvement over that which it replaces. 

I am sure that the inventor who put a gasoline en- 
gine in the wagon and developed the automobile, at 
the time of that invention, had no idea of the luxurious 
ride available in today’s automobile, nor its beautiful 
appearance. So, too, it is certain that the few small 
developments in prefabricated housing today can 
no way predict the comfort, luxury and beauty that 
will be developed in the manufactured house of t0 
morrow. 
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4,000,000 women in industry by 
the end of 1943. That’s the official 
prediction. Much of this shift to 
woman power has already occurred. 
Much more is in the offing. 







Dealers in areas. where this 
change is taking place—where 





women workers have been and are 
being introduced in large numbers 
into the local manufacturing plants 
—are faced with an opportunity to 
help plant managers provide ade- 
quate rest and recreation rooms, 
toilets, washrooms and first aid fa- 
cilities for them. It is not only a 
desirable project—it is one required 
by law. 

The vitreous surfaced wall boards 
are ideally suited to this type of 
They are easily installed, 
easily cleaned, and afford an _at- 
tractive sanitary appearance. In 
some cases these boards are read- 
ily available without priority rat- 
ings—in others the latter must be 
supplied. It should not be difficult 
to obtain a priority rating for wall- 
board or many other needed mate- 
rials if necessary when doing work 
of this type in war expanded plants. 

A good job of this type often 
leads to other calls for wallboard in- 
stallations in industrial buildings. 
Where plant and office expansion is 
needed quickly executives can be 
shown that decorative wallboards do 
a quick and effective job of finishing 
cafeterias, corridors, laboratories, 
plant hospitals, executive offices and 
lobbies. 













work. 
























Dealers can obtain further helpful 
suggestions about developing this 
business from the U. S. government 
special bulletin No. 4 entitled Wash- 
ing and Toilet Facilities for Women 
in Industry. It is available free of 
charge from the government print- 
ing office, Washington, D. C. Other 
information can be had from various 
wallboard manufacturers. It must 
also be remembered that local build- 
ing codes governing the size and 
Ventilation of such rooms should be 
Consulted before work begins. 
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Facilities for WOMEN in industry 


Industrial washrooms  In- 
stalled using wallboards in 
smooth and tile effect sur- 
faces, with mouldings of 
Presdwood or metal, keep 


their sparkle, are easy to 


keep clean and improve 
morale. Photographs  fur- 
nished by Marsh Wall 
Products, Inc., Dover, Ohio. 





More than 6,000 roofs have been 
sold and applied by Estes Lumber 
Co., of Birmingham, Alabama. Now 
that new building is restricted the 
concern is specializing to a large de- 
gree in the reroofing business. Es- 
tablished in 1907, the company has 
continuously for the past 22 years 
represented one roofing manufac- 
turer (Barber Asphalt Corp.). W. 
Thornton Estes, long prominent in 
association affairs, is president and 
Charles R. Estes is vice-president of 
the concern. 

Heading the roofing department 
is R. F. Favre who has years of 
experience selling roofing in com- 
petition with the roofing companies, 
some of which are clean in their 
methods and some of which are 
quite tricky. He is essentially a 
salesman and he says salesmanship 
is necessary in the business as well 
as knowledge of the product, al- 
though the company gets much roof- 
ing business now by virtue of its 
long years in business and its con- 
stant advertising of its 
product. 

“When a man tells us he is get- 
ting several bids on a job, we tell 
him that we are quite willing for 


featured 
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Roofs Applied 
Beget More Roofing Jobs 


him to do that provided he considers 
bids only of concerns of like stand- 
ing and reputation in the business,” 
said Mr. Favre. “In other words 
we are not interested in bidding on 
a basis of price alone and in compet- 
tition with the sharpshooters in the 
business. We may even give him 
the names of other dealers whom 
we consider honorable competition. 

“Our objective is to get over to 
the prospect a quality story. Two 
pair of shoes may look alike when 
new, yet one will wear a lot longer 
and still look a lot better than the 
other. The same is true of roofs, 
maybe even more so. The average 
customer thinks only of the roof 
itself, whereas other materials en- 
ter in such as nails, cement, valleys 
and edging materials. We have 
known of concerns which bid on a 
basis of a 160 pound roof and then 
substituted a 75 pound weight, then 
when the roof went bad and the 
customer called on the concern to 
make good its guarantee he was in- 
formed that it had been reorganized 
and that the same people were not 
in charge anymore.” 

Despite such competition Mr. 
Favre is convinced that a roofing 


department is a good investment for 
a lumber concern which has some 
salesmen in its organization and is 
willing to stand behind its product. 

The average sale made by this 
concern ranges around $150, or 
$6.00 to $6.50 per square. THA 
terms with nothing down and a 5 
per cent carrying charge can be ar- 
ranged for those so desiring. How- 
ever, more are paying cash or are 
on a 30 to 90 day basis than for- 
merly. 

“Whereas a roof used to be con- 
sidered solely as something to keep 
the weather out it has taken on 
added significance in recent years 
as a means of beautifying the home,” 
explained Mr. Favre. “For that 
reason the woman has entered more 
into the sales picture, and the mat- 
ter of harmonizing roofing colors 
with other exterior home decori- 
tions has to be considered. I think 
it a good plan to let the woman fig- 
ure in the beginning and ending oi 
the sale with the man coming 10 
the middle and attending to the 
financial matters. 

“In making a sale we find a 
roofing book showing various color 
schemes is quite helpful. It serves 
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Here Favre interests her in the color harmonies with the help of a 
manufacturer's advertising booklet 


to center the attention of the man 
or woman. We sell various colors 
and assortment of colors, also roofs 
of various types and applications, 
hut more people demand green than 
any other color. A blue tone is 
growing in popularity. 

“When it comes to getting ‘pros- 
pects, we find that word of mouth 
advertising is perhaps best. One 
man is satisfied with our service, 
recommends us to friends and they 
call us. Usually one job should 
originate about three other pros- 
pects, especially those living in the 
same block where a roof is being 
recovered. 

“\ good roofing salesman should 
have about a dozen prospects on 
hand at all times, but not more as 
they are apt to be ‘suspects’ instead 
of real prospects. If he does not 
have a backlog of prospects then 
the best way in the world to find 
them is go door bell punching. One 
beauty about selling roofing is that 
itis easy to tell when a man needs 
a roof by observation. He can't 
Very well hide the fact like a man 
needing life insurance for instance.” 

Usually Mr. Favre finds it un- 
hecessary to do cold canvassing. He 
(lerives his prospects in other ways 
—through office calls, through con- 
facts with friends and through signs 
on jobs being done. However, he 
"as done his share of outside solici- 
ation and has worked towns and 
“mmunities surrounding Birming- 
‘am. He has always noted how jobs 
will group themselves. One appli- 
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cation will be made in a section or 
town and a whole flock of jobs will 
result, one begetting another in al- 
most mathematical progression. 

“If we had put on bad roofs I 
guess we would have been out of 
business long ago,” said Mr. Favre. 
“Our policy has been to stand be- 
hind the installation come what may 
and we give our own guarantee with 
the job as well as the manufacturer’s 
bond. A dealer must realize that 
he is building a reputation one way 
or the other every day, although he 





R. F. Favre, head of the roofing department of the Estes Lumber 
Co., pointing out roofing display to prospect. 


may not be conscious of the fact 
until later. Even a poor roof may 
give good service for a while, but 
good materials and good workman- 
ship finally tell. 

“On the brighter side, it seems 
to me the roofing business has a 
lot to recommend itself right now to 
the dealer. Roofing is not a critical 
material, plenty of merchandise can 
be obtained. One job usually sells 
others. And if applied right it 
should give long years of care-free 
service to a satisfied customer.” 





Many favorable comments have been received by Seale Lumber Co., 
Birmingham on its attractive billboards, like the one above, featuring 
roofing. One feature of the board is that an actual sample of roofing 
is used to “cover” the bungalow which makes up one end of the 


display. 


The Seale company, of which Bedford F. Seale is president, operates 
its own roofing department and in the last few years has handled 
hundreds of roofing and siding jobs. Since new construction has 
ceased, reroofing constitutes an even larger phase of the concern’s 


business. 
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OOD PRODUCTION records 
are one of the wartime goals of 
1943. 

ers are doing a bang-up job of try- 

ing to boost their output. 

But should every grain farmer in 
America succeed in doubling his 
1942 crop figure this year the net 
effect would be of no account if ade- 
quate methods of storing and _ pre- 
serving that grain were not taken. 
In some measure then it is in the 
hands of the lumber dealer to deter- 
mine whether or not the farmers’ 
season of toil is to be of value to a 
nation at war. It is an earnest re- 
sponsibility, and one which the 
lumber dealer will meet to the extent 
that his ingenuity and government 
restrictions on lumber will allow. 

It is with good reason that “in- 
genuity” is mentioned. Ingenuity 
is going to have to make up the dif- 
ference between that lumber which 
is released for farm building and the 
amount which will be needed. Waste 
must be cut to a minimum. Short 
lengths will have a real place in the 
building picture as will used lumber, 
and other critical materials. 
Some of the convenience will be 
lacking but the utility will be there. 

When it is considered that on 
many farms enough corn alone is 
ruined by rats, mice, grain insects, 
heating and weathering to pay the 
farm’s taxes at present grain prices 
the problem becomes clearly de- 
fined. These are the enemies from 
which all types of grain must be 
guarded. 


less 


It is not too early for the lumber 
dealer to begin to plan his crop 
storage building campaign. Labor 
is scarce in most sectors and if the 
dealer expects to be in a position to 
supply the demand for crop storage 
buildings that harvest time will 


bring he must start now to build 
some of those 


structures he will 
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All will agree that farm- . 


Equal in Importance to 


need then. Many small grain bin 
types can be built in the yard and 
hauled out to the farm, or may be 
built in sections in the yard to be 
set up on the farm (see NLMA 
drawing). For other larger struc- 
tures which must be built on the site 
the promotion should begin now. 
The farmer will not want carpen- 





Insulite photo 


Above: Bin constructed of building board. 
Below, right: U.S.D.A. bin of 1000 bushel 
capacity 
ters or piles of boards in his way 
at harvest time, and will want his 

bins ready. 

Size is the first consideration 
when planning a grain storage bin. 
It may be safely figured that a 
standard bushel of wheat occupies 
approximately 114 cubic feet of 
space and weighs 50 pounds per 
cubic foot. The capacity of a bin in 
bushels may be determined by mul- 
tiplying its volume (number of cu- 
bic feet capacity) by eight and di- 
viding by ten. 

Another property which must be 
provided is great strength. Grain is 
of tremendous weight and exerts a 
considerable pressure upon sidewalls 
and floor. The convenient accom- 
panying tables are a guide to weight 
capacities of various types of con- 
struction. 

Some prefer a circular bin similar 












Grain and Corn Raising is 


RAIN AND CORN STORAGE 





to one shown in the photo. It is 16 
feet in diameter and eight feet high 
with a capacity of 1300 bushels. Fir 
flooring of matched 2x4 lumber 
held together with wooden hoops is 
the principal feature of the design. 
Three wooden hoops are used. They 
were built up from four thicknesses 
of % x 4 inch pine. The bin in 
the photo also had two bands of 
cable salvaged from an old silo 
around it. Floors were underlaid 
with 2x4’s spaced two feet. These 
were supported on concrete blocks. 

To prevent any grain leakage two 
thicknesses of the hoop material was 
used on the inside, tight to the floor. 

Convenience of filling and empty- 
ing the bin should also have ample 
consideration. Some recommend 
that the smaller bins that are to be 
filled from the wagon direct, with- 
out an elevator, be no more than 
eight feet high to provide easy 
shoveling over the top from the 
wagon box or truck body. Much 


of the filling is usually done direct 
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from the thresher by means of a 
conveyor from the machine. 

Also be sure that in setting up a 
hin the door is so located that a 
wagon can be driven up to it con- 
veniently. If it is set at an eleva- 
tion Where it may be emptied by 
gravity it will save much work. 
Bins should always be securely an- 
ch 
over by the wind when empty. 

Various insulation board manu- 
facturers have designed grain bins 
which use their products and have 
proven to be satisfactory in use. 
Some are pictured here and com- 
plete working plans are available 
upon request 
turers. 


from these manufac- 


Corn storage is a somewhat dif- 
ferent proposition. In order to 
avoid moulding and spoilage after 
the coming of spring weather ear 
corn must be able to throw off a 
large amount of moisture. This is 
possible only if there is a free cir- 
culation of air through the crib. 
For this reason width of the crib is 
of importance. It must be narrow 
to allow free movement of air. 
Widths between six and eight feet 
are usually satisfactory, the nar- 
rower widths being required in the 
more northerly parts of the corn 
belt. Ventilating flues run down 
into the bin space are helpful if 
regular ventilation is not sufficient. 

A single crib, 7x32 feet by 10 
feet high will hold about 800 bushels 
of ear corn. Face these cribs south 
or east for protection against heavy 
snow or wind. The single crib can 
usually be converted into a double 
model at a later date by building 


ored if they are not to be blown 


Above: Circular grain bin fully described in 
text. Below: Table-guide to joist spacing 


a duplicate facing it and roofing 
over the intervening space. The 
space between the two_ sections 
should be about 11 feet. The shed 
type roof is the most satisfactory. 

Cribs with sloping side walls have 
no special advantage over straight 
walled units and are more difficult 
to build. Round cribs are eco- 
nomical of materials but are hard 
to ventilate properly. They tend to 
be more than seven feet in diameter, 
and wind does not hit them as 
forcefully. 

The crib should be located as 
part of the farmstead group to dis- 





Sate depth of wheat in bins with joists of standard surfaced sizes and spans 
for 24, 16, and 12-inch spacings. 








Depth of wheat for 
ma f B-f 9-f 10-fe 
wiches 6-foot span 7-foot span -foot span -foot span -foot span 
: , feet feet feet feet feet 
24-inch Spacing 
2 by 6 3 : Be 
2 by 8 4% 4 te 
2 by 10 6 5 4 3% 3 
aby 12 8 64 44 4 
16-inch Spacing 
2 by 6 4% i 
2 by 8 6% 6 419 34 3 
2 by 10 91% 8 7 5% 4% 
2 by 12 12 10 7 6 
12-inch Spacing & 
2 by 6 6 4 me ve 
Hh 9 8 6 .. - 
y 10 12 10 8 7 
2 by 12 16 13 A itl 9% 8 
Safe depth of wheat in bins with studs of standard surfaced sizes and spacings. 
Stud size Spacing center Depth o Depth o Stud size Spacing center Depth Depth 
(inches) er os in ee! (inches) to center of bin of wheat 
inches feet feet inches feet feet 
2 by 4 24 4 4 2 by 6 24 8 7 
2 by 4 16 4 6: 2 by 6 16 10 8 
2 by 4 12 8 7 2 by 6 12 10 9 
ee 
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However it 


theft. 
should be sufficiently far away from 
the other buildings to get the bene- 


courage corn 


fit of drying winds. If at all possi- 
ble it should not be built as a part 
of other buildings and should be 
kept away from areas where snow 
whirls or drifts. 

In every case of a permanent 
crib the foundation should be sub- 
stantial enough to bear the load of 
corn and crib without perceptible 
settling. Very often piers settle 
unevenly and cause the structure to 
deteriorate rapidly. Avoid any ar- 
rangement which will attract rod- 
ents. 

If concrete is used for the floor it 
should be at least eight inches above 
ground level on all sides. A con- 
crete floor with shelling trench is 
especially desirable since it must be 
18 to 24 inches above the ground, 
and if the trench is covered with 
narrow planks it allows free circu- 
lation of air under and into the bot- 
tom of the crib. The concrete floor 
should be as high as the foundation 
wall (no curb) and crowned so that 
water will drain off. Every pre- 
caution must be taken to keep the 
floor free from dampness. 

Wood floors are highly satisfac- 
tory and the cracks between the 
boards have added _ ventilation. 
Wood floors should be at least 24 
inches above the ground level. 
Cribs high enough to allow dogs or 
cats to run underneath will be rela- 
tively free of rodents. 

Crib walls carry heavy loads and 
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it has been found economical in 
the long run to use 2x6 studs tied 
together at four-foot intervals by 
a series of cross braces. This is a 
necessity for walls more than six 


(Ww 
a : 








Top left: 700 bu- 
shel single crib. 
Top right: Sec- 
tion of 1500 bu- 
shel bin shown 
below. Panels 
may be added or 
subtracted. Left: 
Bracing for crib 
walls 
































feet high. (See drawing of cross 
bracing). 

Horizontal application of crib- 
bing boards is recommended as the 
most satisfactory. Beveled boards 
are preferred becausé they will shed 
water. They may be four or six 
inch boards with one inch space 
between. Small cribs should be 
slatted their full height except for 
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FRAMING 
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. S. Dept. of Ag. drawings 


about 18 to 24 inches of tight sid- 
ing under the eaves to prevent 
snow or rain from blowing in after 
the corn settles. 
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One highly successful method of 
protection against rodents is the use 
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of wire netting (one-half inch mesh ) 
to a height of 24 inches above 





ground, with an eight inch strip of 








iA 








galvanized metal just above the net- 
ting clear around the crib. This 
improvement may have to be fore- 
gone until netting and metal parts 
become more abundant. 
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The Bay de Noquet Lumber company is now employing women at its 
sawmill in Nahma, Mich., near here. They pile lumber in the yards, 
keep tally of production, remove lumber and scraps from the conveyors, 
and a variety of other jobs, previously handled by men. 
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Soaring timber arches, clear-spanning 237 feet, distinguish this world’s 
largest blimp hangar now nearing completion for the United States 
Navy “somewhere in the continental U.S.A.” The gigantic all-timber 
structure will be 1,000 feet long, 153 feet high. Says WPB: “Such a 
i structure could not have been built of wood without the use of timber 
connectors.” This world’s greatest timber structure is built under the 
Teco connector system of timber engineering as a permanent naval 
installation. 





drawings 
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War makes big loads commonplace as shown by this typical load 
ee 30,180 board feet and weighing nearly 150 tons. The big 
sto ruehauf trailer train upon which the logs are loaded encountered 





30 to 40% grades in this haul near Seattle, Washington. 
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SALVAGE 
LUMBER 


Write to the Salvage Editor, Ameri- 
can Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill., for further information 
about any of the following items. 
Please mention the number of the items 
in which you are interested. 


Available 
61. 

Have on hand approximately 2,- 
000 pieces of 134x5™%x5™% inch oak 
blocks S2S, all thoroughly dry. Can 
resaw at plant or ship as is. Will 
mail sample. 


62. 

Have available dry box pine, 
random widths as follows: 500,000 
feet thicknesses D2S from 34 to 7% 
inch; or D1S to full one inch; or 
D2S and resawn to 33 inch. These 
can be cut in lengths up to 48 inches 
but the most economical cuttings are 
those between 24 and 36 inches. 

Also have available about 200,000 
feet D2S to 1,3; inches, cut to length 
in lengths up to 36 inches. 


Wanted 
63. 


Can use one or more carloads of 
1x4 or 1x4 and wider softwood 
crating strips S2S, S4S or rough. 


64. 


Want shook for boxes as follows : 
two ends, 1043x8x1,°5 inches; two 
sides, 14;4x8x23 inches; top, 14;4¢x 
11;x33 inches; bottom, 1474x115 
x33 inches. Sides and ends may be 
of two pieces, none less than 2% 
inches. Top and bottom may be 
three pieces, but on top no joint may 
come within 1% inch of center. 
These are finished sizes and if sup- 
plier cannot equalize 3@ inch should 
be added to length. Also suggest 
inch addition to width to allow for 
shrinkage. Will take carloads, 7,- 
500 feet each. 


65. 


We are manufacturing truck 
bodies and trailers and can use a 
considerable quantity of fir wall- 
board or other plywood. 
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Newaygo County (Mich.} Lumbering 


Seventy Years Ago 


The year that marked the birth of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was the year 
that marked the launching of the lumber- 
ing industry on a large scale in Newaygo 
County, Mich. This county was among 


the top-notchers in the production of 
white pine lumber. 
While Muskegon boasted for many 


years of being the Lumber Queen of the 
World, the first lumber ever shipped from 
there was from the Pennoyer mill at 
Newaygo. This mill was completed in 
1837 and its first lumber was shipped on 
a raft down the Muskegon river to its 
month where it was loaded on _ the 
schooner Celeste, Captain Doyle, for Chi- 
cago. This was more than a vear before 
any lumber was cut at Muskegon. 

3y 1853 the Pennoyer mill had ceased 
operations but four other mills, all along 
the Muskegon river, had been built. Then 
a group of enterprising lumbermen, con- 
sisting of A. B. Watson, A. N. Cheney, 
L. L. Arms, Sarrell Wood, A. F. Orton 
and Henry Orton, formed a company 
called the Newaygo Company. They 
bought the Pennoyer properties, built a 
big dam across the Muskegon, and erected 
the largest water-power mill in the state, 
running 114 saws. 

This was the only large mill in the 
county until 1873, the year the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN was born. There’ were 
many small mills scattered along the 
streams. Two railroads to enter the 


county had been projected. One of these. 
the Grand Rapids, Newaygo and Lake 
Shore came into the county from the 
south. The other, the Muskegon & Big 
Rapids railroad entered from the west. 
When it became apparent that these roads 
would be built, there was a big rush of 
timber operators and speculators to secure 
pine lands. By the spring of 1873, the 
former railroad had reached Newaygo 
and the latter one had been completed to 
3ig Rapids. The latter road opened up 
big possibilities. It was estimated that 
there were 1,000,000,000 feet of pine tim- 
ber within five miles of the railroad. 

Lumber prices this year were better in 
Newaygo than in Chicago. Number 1 
pine brought $9 per M. feet in Newaygo 
against $8.50 per M. in Chicago, and 
shingles $3.25 against $3. 

With the advent of railroads, saw mills 
went up by magic. Of the Muskegon & 


Big Rapids railroad it was said that when 
the locomotive of a train stopped at one 
mill station, the caboose was in the one 
just left. 

In addition to a host of smaller mills, 
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the large mills of the West Michigan 
Lumber Co. at Woodville, the Wilcox- 
Morgan Lumber Co. at Morgan’s Station, 
later called White Cloud, James Alley & 
Co., Alleyton, and the Ives Lumber Co. at 
Hungerford were built. The latter was 
capitalized at $300,000. With the building 
of these large mills, lumbering operations 
on a large scale were fairly launched. 
An interesting sidelight about the Ives 
Company was that Chase S. Osborn, later 
Governor of Michigan, worked in one of 
their camps the winter that he was 17 


| years old, having run away from his home 


| in Indiana. 


The first lumbermen cut nothing but 
first class pine. This was mostly cut into 
lumber. A few of the larger mills were 
also equipped to make shingles. At this 
time the standard shingles were 18 inches 
in length and 1% of an inch thick at the 


| butt and were made of white pine only. 


Before the day of the railroad, the logs 
were floated down the streams to the mills 
along their banks, where they were nearly 
all made into lumber. When the railroads 
came, it was easy to establish camps and 


| put in portable mills to make shingles 
| which could be hauled to the nearest rail- 


road for shipment. These shingle mills 


| now followed up the old pine cuttings. 
| The operators bought stump lands left by 





the first loggers and cut the old white pine 
stumps. Many of these would make two 
or three good shingle bolts. It was not 
long until the standard length of shingles 
was reduced to 16 inches. This reduction 
saved waste of the pine stumpage. 


Silviculture to Have Full 
Discussion 


The term and the practice of silvicul- 
ture has long been a subject of indefinite, 
hazy thinking. Even practical lumbermen 
of long experience have found themselves 
groping for words when pressed for an 
accurate and exacting definition or ex- 
planation of the practice of silviculture. 
It is usually rather loosely associated with 


| reforestation and forest conservation. 


That is just one of the points which is 
to be cleared up, authoritatively and ac- 
curately in the 70th Anniversary Issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. One entire 
article will be devoted to this subject. The 
article is to be written in an interesting 
as well as fact-packed style which will be 
good reading for anyone connected with 
the lumber and building business. 











| 
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It can be set down as a comparitively 
rigid rule that anyone who is successful 
in any undertaking is endowed with a well 


| developed sense of curiosity about that 


subject. It is this hyper-curiosity that bol- 
sters his persistance—keeps him digging 
deeper and deeper into the nooks and cran- 
nies of knowledge and skill of the sub- 
ject at hand. Knowledge and ability grow 
together, and success is the fruit. 

Edison had this laudable curiosity; 
Ford had it; J. P. Morgan had it: and 
yes, lumbermen can and do have it too. 

It is to lumbermen with real curiosity 
about their industry and their business 
that a large share of the 70th Anniver- 
sary Issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
to be published July 10 is to be addressed. 
It is going to be packed with interesting 
facts and other information which will 
add considerable to the storehouse of 
knowledge of even the most experienced 
lumber and building materials man. Best 
of all the information is going to be 
bound together, under a single cover for 
quick and ready reference. 

Here are a few questions, typical 
for a lumber or building materials man, 
that will be answered by or in the 70th 
Anniversary Issue. 

1. Where can | find a comprehensive list 
of commercial species of lumber indi- 
cating the properties and accepted uses 
of each? 

2. Where can | find the latest information 
on wood and lumber laboratory re- 
search? 

3. Where can | find an up-to-the-minute 
description of developments in silva- 
culture and forest management and re- 
forestation methods? 

4. Where can | send my son to obtain an 
education which will best fit him for the 
retail lumber and building material 
business? 

5. Where can | find what is considered to 
be the ideal plan or layout for a retail 
lumber and building material yard an 
showroom which | can use as a point of 
departure when planning my own yard 
building or remodeling program? 

6. Where can | find a quide to all the 
merchandise which can logically an 
profitably be carried in a retail lumber 
and building material establishment? 

7. Where can | find a review of the de- 
velopment of modern building materials 
which will give me an insight into what 
| may expect for future years? 

8. Where can | find information about 
how social and economic influences are 
shaping the design and size and com 
struction of the house of the future? 

‘9. Where can | find a forecast of the fu- 
ture function of the retail lumber and 
building material dealer in his commu 
nity? 

Where can | find a survey of the ply: 
wood industry—its latest developments 
—its possibilities for the lumber dealer 
in the future? 
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Hanging Fire 


This page gets embarrassed—you get 
tired--over hold-your-breath notices that 
a new ruling is snorting at the gate & 
at any moment will tear hek out of the 
place. Pause for station identifica- 
tion. . . . Two weeks later the fearsome 
thing has shifted its weight to the other 
foot and has opened one eye. 

Usually easy to make a_ thumb hand 
guess about any given issue; since only 
about one thing can be done. However, 
just quote probable percentages or for- 
mulas out loud, and you get hit with 
everything but the kitchen stove. More 
than one daily newspaper prediction has 
delayed issuance of official rulings for 
weeks. “That'll learn ’em!” 

Following are a few eggs that ought 
to be laid soon. But don’t start out with a 
basket until you hear the official cackles. 


Loggers' Meat 


Argument over food rationing for log- 
gers goes right on. Make no mistake 
about its importance; to woods workers, 
to retailers, to every part of the war 
program. Increased lumber production 
would ease most of our problems; but 
lumber production will not be increased 
unless loggers get enough food. 

Industry leaders have applied for ten 
pounds of meat per man per week. Pre- 
War average, in many areas, was fifteen 
pounds. Reported that, at one stage, OPA 
suggested five pounds. 

Ben Ellis, of NLMA, tells this page 
that some pointed figures in the applica- 
tion seemed to impress officials. 

_ The 20th Engineers, the regiment that 
in the other war logged in France, Scot- 
land, Russia and assorted foreign parts, 
got called down because it drew too much 
tood. Resulted in official checking of log 
Production against amount of rations is- 
sued. Out of these experiments came an 
official formula that gave the loggers three 
times the amount of foods, per man, is- 
sued to combat troops. That wasn’t all. 

orses used in logging got three times 
the oats and hay rations issued to artillery 
horses, : 

_ Wasn't then—isn’t now—a matter of 
'avoritism. A practical matter of get- 
ting out logs. Generally accepted that 
loggers & other men doing heavy work 
will be given larger food allotments; but 
at the moment no one says when it'll be, 


Washington 


Calendar 


how much they'll get. Reported un- 
officially that loggers are hunting black 
markets, shooting bears, rustling stray 
range cows, casting appraising looks at 
fat cooks. Don't believe all these rumors. 


Retail Prices 


The retail pricing formula, in the works 
since last fall, is still stomping spring 
flies. Has made such imperceptible speed 
that Peter Stone, of OPA, has held hear- 
ings that look to the fixing up of a pinch- 
hitting, interim formula. Good chance 
that this formula, if it gets going soon & 
works pretty well, will ke made perma- 
nent. Stone has impressed retailers, in 
the N. Y. and Detroit meetings, with his 
knowledge and his desire to be fair. This 
page wishes we could indicate the prob- 
able figures & factors. Better not; for 
reasons mentioned above. 

This order could be out soon. In gen- 
eral it’s a flat-rate, plus varying per- 
centages, affair; adjusted to both fast— 
and slow-moving items, also to small and 
to large sales. Some retailers at the meet- 
ings were satisfied with the allowances ; 
some were not. Trouble with most of 
these over-all arangements is the same 
trouble Old Man Procrustes had with 
his guests. He put each fellow, seriatim, 
into the same bed; cut him off if he were 
too long, stretched him out if he were 
too short. Those who didn’t fit without 
“adjustment” were never of much use as 
citizens afterwards. Looks, however, as 
though Stone would be able to adjust his 
formula to the guest. 


Retail Lumber 


The effort to get additional lumber al- 
located for farm use is making progress; 
it, too, could be out soon. It’s weathered 
the Dep’t of Agriculture, at this writing 
is back in the Lumber Branch of WPB. 
Outside evidences that officials are being 
convinced farm lumber is vital and must 
be found. All details are still under 
wraps; will not be announced until the 
order is issued. Nothing to add to earlier 
general statements; namely, that the 
amount of extra footage has been tenta- 
tively set, that a relatively high rating 
has been more or less agreed upon that 
will pvt farm construction up pretty well 
with war projects, that USDA county 
committees will have part if not all the 
duties of local allocation. 
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Lumber Production 


Footage output, as mentioned beforc, 
is the crux of the industry’s problems 
Give us ten, twenty, thirty percent more 
production and see a corresponding lot 
of the much-worried-over regulations & 
allocations filed in the city dump. Keep 
this in mind when & if farm lumber 
yards get the extra allocation. You can't 
put up milk houses out of permissive 
orders. You've got to put logs through 
the saws. A priority hung high as Haman 
doesn’t get you a stick until it’s sawed. 

More production and more careful dis- 
tribution have each its part. 

Note in this connection a wire sent by 
M. L. Fleishel, Chairman of the Lumber 
& Timber Products War Committee, to 
the WPB. 


Log-Price Ceilings 

The wire protests the log-ceiling order 
as “practically a prohibition of log pro- 
duction imposed at a time when log sup- 
ply is deficient everywhere.” Recall that 
the order set the average of the Septem- 
ber-October, ’42, log prices as the ceiling; 
followed the general method of GMPR 
except that average and not top prices 
of the basing period are followed. ‘“Gen- 
eral Max” has never been a_ favorite 
among lumber producers. 

Comment, a little later, about this type 
of order. 


Impending Freeze 


Freeze order is about the poorest of ex- 
pedients. It has a minor usefulness in 
periods of extreme, and brief, emergency ; 
when, say, the gov’t needs all output of a 
species to catch up with plane or barge 
manufacture. Unless it’s quickly adjusted 
or displaced, it gets to be a habit; knocks 
endwise some 95 percent of necessary in- 
dustry to benefit the other five. However, 
like white mule, it does hop things up for 
the moment; so it’s a temptation to an ad- 
ministrator at his wits end over a crisis. 

The Fleishel telegram urges WPB to 
try some constructive steps before yield- 
ing to this temptation. One such step is 
the setting up of a lumber control to study 
available species & grades; measuring 
them against government uses of lumber. 
Time & again it’s happened that a whole 
covey of gov’t buyers would specify the 
same species and grade all at once; 
though others would serve the same pur- 
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pose. Result is a shortage in one kind of 
stock; a surplus in others. 

Second suggestion is that gov’t buyers 
contract in advance for estimated require- 
ments; thus allowing the industry to get 
the stock neady, not being faced suddenly 
by requisitions with nothing in the dry 
sheds. Third suggestion is to require con- 
tractors for the Armed Forces to accept 
species & grades that meet Army and 
Navy specifications; to adjust prices, if 
necessary, to make use of stock available. 


Prices 


Fourth suggestion is to reapportion item 
ceiling prices; thus to encourage produc- 
tion of items most needed by the agencies. 
Fifth suggestion is to authorize OPA to 
contract for lumber at such prices as 
are necessary to keep mills in production. 

Three, four and five seem to clash with 
over-all Federal orders aimed at inflation 
control. Clash may be more apparent than 
real, may be more a collision with the 
form of the orders than with their inten- 
tions. 

All kinds of price adjustments, like all 
kinds of rationing differentials, are hard 
on administrators; lay them open to 
charges of discrimination, make their jobs 
a headache. Clear enough, however, that 
an over-all control order can’t be en- 
forced, without confiscation, unless all the 
factors making up end prices are cor- 
rectly adjusted. That includes labor, raw 
materials, transportation, equipment, taxes 
and the rest. Unless these things are 
brought into line, somebody will be work- 
ing at a loss. If he’s a necessary cog in 
the wheel and quits cold, production stops. 
Issue is between government's interest in 
the order as it stands and government’s 
interest in production with which to fight 
the war. 


Hold-the-Line Etc. 


Much of the public clutter & clatter in 
Washington at the moment, and there’s 
plenty of that, issues from the sudden 
clapping down of over-all inflation con- 
trols; Hold-the-Line, Job-Wages. Many 
agencies were fixing up amendments, di- 
rectives and what-not; got jerked back 
onto their heels; had to scout hurriedly to 
see what the top stuff really meant before 
they could begin straightening up their 
own scattered doll houses. 

Clear enough that the top orders were 
meant, in part, to put a spoke in John 
Lewis’s wheel, to give the farm lobby’s 
high-parity boys some soap to chew, to 
remind Congress that with all its gittin’ 
of authority it could doggoned well git 
some responsibility for inflation. But in 
the main the orders were what they said 
they were: an effort to check the price 
speed. So the brakes went on. 

All controls weigh in with unanticipated 
by-products. Rubber Czar Jeffers, for 
instance, trying to put shoes on jeeps and 
bombers. with a few left over for Joe 
Doak’s flivver, got a letter from a Florida 
lady. With admirable directness she asked 
how American women were going to keep 
their pants on without elastic tape. Uncle 
Willkie hadn’t thought about that one; 
hastily passed it over to an assistant: be- 
gan again to think long thoughts about 
going back to the Union Pacific. 
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Gov't Methods 


Hold-the-Line & Job-Wages posed just 
as embarrassing if not so intimate col- 
lateral problems. Just as well to have 
a look at top government techniques. Nor- 
mal method of price restraint—the right 
one when time isn’t pushing—is to begin 
adjustments at the grass roots and work 
forward until an end-price figure is added 
up. In the main, that’s the way wood 
prices were controlled in the other war. 
But this war is something else again, and 
time is pushing. So the current method 
is to start at the front end by putting in 
a barrier. The traffic piles up, and the 
cops have fits; but the forward drift is 
checked. 

The rest of it, without which the for- 
mula is worse than useless, is fast action 
in adjusting, easing, correcting; all along 
the line; giving every fellow, if possible, 
his rightful percentage share of what 
room there is. Then, if some necessary 
function can’t get living room any other 
way, the over-all limits have to be eased 
off. Every over-all order has to be fol- 
lowed by a storm of adjustments. That’s 
the way the engineers intend it. They 
have all sorts of methods. You’ve heard 
about incentive wages and the like. Ex- 
pect to hear more about them. If, meas- 
ured in terms of end production they’re 
in line, that’s in the book. 

So right now the agencies are getting 
their bearings. Once that’s done they’ll 
whang away at adjustments; and this is 
what makes Washington act more than 
usual like what they say about it. But 
this, too, will pass. 


Turning Point 

You're probably tired of hearing about 
war crises and domestic turning points. 
So’s your announcer; but that doesn’t 
get us anything. It’s as definitely a factor 
in business management as credit at the 
bank. 

This will be a tough summer overseas; 
consequently will be tough at home. 
Plenty of adjustments are in the works, 
for reasons you and we can’t control. 
Casualties in Africa have been heavy. Re- 
ports of Japanese brutality to prisoners 
have shocked the nation; have sobered 
and angered it. This mood, which will be 
deepened as the summer comes on, is cer- 
tain to pull national powers and attitudes 
together. Whatever is done over here with 
the war and the civilian economy will be 
done in that mood. 


Civilian Economy 

Chairman Nelson, of WPB, has an- 
nounced practically an independent agency 
to control civilian supply. A bill, now 
pending in Congress, would do the same 
thing but in a different way. This does not 
mean a general easing off of civilian sac- 
rifice. It does mean that administrative 
and Congressional leaders are becoming 
concerned about civilian economic foun- 
dations for the war effort. The plan wil! 
not give the public a lot of easement; will 
see to it, if possible, that civilian sacrifices 
don’t go below the point of civilian bear- 
ing. General belief that Germany lost the 
other war because its government pulled 
too much civilian strength and resource 
into the army. General belief that Russia 


has worked its military miracles in this 
war by maintaining a minimum but strong 
civilian economy. 


Plant Conversion 

Military men don’t expect this to be a 
short war; will oppose any permanent 
conversion of war plants to peace-goods 
production. But temporary conversion get; 
sober consideration. Munitions production 
is not on an even basis; couldn't be, for 
needs of the Armed Forces shift. Some 
munitions are already stockpiled for years 
of war. The restriction and simplification 
programs have developed surpluses in at 
least a few lines; and plan is to order 
these surpluses made into civilian goods, 
This will mean some re-conversion. Don't 
day dream about “easier civilian markets.” 
These plants can be again converted to 
war uses and will be when it’s necessary, 

But these things indicate that manpower 
problems, for example, will not be 
“solved” once the WMC “finds the right 
formula.” When it does, the formula will 
remain right only until the next. shift 
occurs. Much absenteeism in war plants 
goes directly to the fact that too many 
workers have little to do. In other plants 
they have too much to do. Murray, of 
CIO, estimates that by fall 650,000 war 
workers will be out of their present jobs. 
That doesn’t mean an end to employment 
or manpower problems but a more or less 
continuous shift of workers. 

So the constant factor in the American 
pattern is, and will continue to be, the 
factor of constant change. It’ll have its 
effect on our industry. Better be prepared 
in mind to meet it. 


"Wood Goes to War" 

Another bit of post-war planning and 
publicity : Metro - Goldwyn -Mayer’s new 
technicolor film, “Wood Goes to War,” is 
now ready for release. It’s standard-size 
film, runs nine minutes, was made by 
James A. FitzPatrick, famous for film 
travelogues. 

No better way to bring to the public the 
values of frame construction, the power 
of the industry, the truly American qual- 
ities of this most American of building 
materials. You can get additional inform- 
ation about the film and how to have tt 
shown in your theatre by writing Amer- 
ican Forest Products Industries, Inc., 1319 
18th St., N.W., Washington, D. C 


Signs of the Times 


Next year is the time for a Presiden- 
tial election; and there are indications 
that to an extent never witnessed before 
women are going to be active in the 
campaign. Idea is that they'll take over 
for the men in service; which may please 
the lads in uniform more than at first 
thought you might guess. The men ™ 
uniform are flying planes made by women 
workers, shooting artillery tested by wom 
en, going wild over the girls who bring 
them a bit of Hollywood and Main Street. 

Another Washington sign. It’s said 0 
the Hill that the tax legislation which 
has been flourished around without ge 
ting anywhere will have its course & 
cided while Congressmen are home for 
their brief Easter recess. What the home 
folks say will probably be written mt 
the new tax law. 
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LUMBER LITERATURE. a 56 page 
FREE catalogue. published by 
the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, lists available 
literature concerning scores of 
wood species and their uses, as 
well as literature describing in 
detail the TECO Connector Sys- 
tem of timber engineering. Most 
of the valuable literature that is 
listed may be had for the ask- 
ing —the catalogue will show 
you ata glance just what kind 


will help you most in your work. 


——_ 


TIMBER 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS OF 
TECO 


MBER ONNECTORS AND TOOLS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. PORTLAND, ORE. 
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TRENDS and INFLUENCES 


Department Stores to Sell 
Houses 

F. Vaux Wilson, Jr., vice-president of 
the Homasote Co., in a talk before the 
Metropolitan Housing Council of Chicago 
said that department. stores would be sell- 
ing houses after the war, that they real- 
ized they had “missed the boat” when 
the automobile was young and that con- 
sequently the automobile business was 
now several years behind where it could 
have been. Wilson stated that the de- 
partment stores were “the smartest mer- 
chandisers in the country” and that “the 
lumber and material dealers will be re- 
duced to a mere over-the-counter trade 
for repair and maintenance.” 

Now it is learned that Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co. one of Chicago’s largest 
department stores, will test Wilson’s idea 
in June by constructing a quarter size 
scale model of a Homasote “Precision” 
home for exhibition in their home fur- 
nishings department. It is said that Car- 
son’s will take no orders for the houses 
during the demonstration, that the store 
is merely anxious to test out the idea for 
possible future use. 

In contrast to Wilson’s opinion is that 
of W. H. Upson, Jr., secretary-treasurer 
of the Upson Company, as given in his 
article, “Houses After V-Day Will Be 
Different” in the April 3, 1943 issue of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.,. 


First Quarter Construction 


Construction contracts awarded in the 
37 eastern states during the first quar- 
ter of this year reached a total of $1,083,- 
876,000, according to F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. While this was a decline of 20 
per cent from the high record total of 
the first quarter of 1942, it was slightly 
in excess of 1941’s first-quarter total. 

Non-residential building contracts de- 
clined only 7 per cent in doHar volume, 
as compared with the first three months 
of 1942. Hospitals, social and recreation- 
al buildings, and miscellaneous war build- 
ings increased in volume. Industrial plant 
contracts continued in very large volume 
compared with peace-time records; they 
amounted to $224,536,000, a decline of 
only 18 per cent from the first quarter 
of last year. 

Residential building contracts, amount- 
ing to $275,893,000, were down 44 per 
cent; the decline in number of new dwell- 
ing units was 36 per cent. Within the 
residential classification apartment build- 
ing contracts, amounting to $95,697,000, 
were more than double the amount record- 
ed in the first quarter of 1942, indicat- 
ing something of a shift in the make-up 
of the war housing program. Heavy en- 
gineering contracts (public works and 
utilities) were down only 7 per cent in 
dollar volume as compared with the first 
quarter of 1942. 

Commenting on the first quarter rec- 
ord, Thomas S. Holden, President otf 





F. W. Dodge Corporation, stated: “Cy. 
rent tapering of the war _ construction 
program is gradual, and current volume 
compares favorably with that of pre-war 
years. 


The recorded figures picture only the 


domestic market for construction mater. 
ials; overseas shipments of materials to 
various military fronts constitute an 
added market factor for some conse. 
quence, though for military reasons no 
data on its are available to the public.” 


Enticing Curves 

Those who object to the box-like ap- 
pearance of the new architecture will have 
little to object to as the type develops. 
The most significant trend in the new 
forms is away from the box. Rooms 
will not be rigid cubicles and houses will 
not be a bunch of cubicles crammed into 
a box as our houses have been these 
many years. The room shapes will melt 
into one another, combination uses of 
rooms will give us interesting shapes, 
varying ceiling heights, and_ inter-rela- 
tion with the garden. Part of the gar- 
den will even come into the house, and 
if you think that is silly you should see 
how pleasant it is when actually done. 

Curved lines will take their places as 
the use of laminated wood arches and 
trusses take the place of the flat rool. 
The wall may curve and melt into the 
roof with no heavy cornice construction 
with all its complications. We know how 
stiff a one-quarter inch sheet of plywood 
can be when it is bent into a gentle curve. 
Interior partitions will make use of this 
fact to make them mere curtain walls 
rather than heavy bearing partitions 
whether they bear or not. Plywood of 
wallboard wall panels will be constructed 
with the bottom curved to form the bas 
and shoe, no ledges or dust-catchers. The 
same for the cove at the ceiling and evel 
the room corners can be curved. 

Sound conditioning will bring in more 
curved walls and walls not parallel t 
each other. With panel or suspendes 
types of construction the walls will no 
have to be a joist length apart. Thi 
will make the houses more quiet, rest! 
and spacious. 

So if you say you don’t like moder 
architecture because it is so box-like a" 
cold, you are not looking very far m" 
the future. 


Materials Manufacturers Plot 

Devoe & Raynolds, Inc., announces te 
formation of a three man board consist 
ing of W. H. Mathews, Wm. C. Dabne! 
and E. L. Pangborn, all vice presidents 
and directors of the company, t0 = 
prospects and possibilities for the tt 
and brush industries after the wat. ré 
ployees of the company, as well as 
public will be invited to submit ene 
plans which will help the board to eit 
the problems that will face these indul 
tries after the war. 
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‘— = Problems... problems... problems... maintained, serviced and re-roofed. It’s a 
? in more that’s the order of the day. The loss of jobthat can and will be done by the present 
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GIGANTIC Press Installed by 
Pluswood, Inc. 
Makes Compreg 
in Large Sheets 


The largest press in the world used by 
a plywood industry—one that is able to 
deliver over 5,000,000 pounds of total 
pressure—is now being used in the 
manufacture of “Pluswood,” a compreg- 
nated wood manufactured by Pluswood, 
Inc., a subsidiary of the Lullabye Furni- 
ture Company of Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sin. 

This press makes possible the manufac- 
ture of sheets 7 ft. by 18 ft. up to a thick- 
nes of 16 inches. This is many times the 
size heretofor possible. The importance 
of this is evident when uses in the build- 
ing industry are considered, as wall, floor 
and ceiling panels. 

The material is a development of the 
pilot work of the Forest products Lab- 
oratory in compregnated wood, which is 
a chemico-mechanical process for im- 
proving and controlling the physical prop- 
erties of wood. In appearance the prod- 
uct is dark brown with a natural wood 
grain and a permanent gloss finish. It is 
extremely hard and dense and is ex- 
tremely resistant to wear and exposure. 
It weighs about one-half as much as 
aluminum and one-fifth as much as steel. 
Its characteristics are like metal and 
metal working tools are needed in han- 
dling it. It will not warp or twist. 

In a_ spectacular demonstration a 
welder with an oxy-acetylene torch was 
timed in cutting a hole through a 4 inch 
sheet of Pluswood and again also through 
a % inch sheet of steel. He cut a hole 
through the steel in seven seconds but it 
took forty-three seconds for him to get a 
hole through the Pluswood. Had fire 
resistant salts been added to the phenolic 
mixture in the course of impregnation it 
would have taken many times forty-three 
seconds to cut a hole through it. 

The material is produced from ven- 
eers, usually birch or maple. After im- 
pregnation of the wood cell structure 
by the resin forming constituents the ven- 
eer is dried by a process which controls 
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all conditions, whereupon it is ready for 
compression. The characteristics can be 
determined at this point by varying the 
amount of pressure, the degree of heat 
and the length of time of the curing. The 
heat is applied by radio frequency gen- 
erator, which heats the inside of the wood 
to the same degree as the outside, so heat, 
drying and curing are equal all the way 
through the material. 

The development of compregwood is 
mainly the result of this great advance 
which has been made in the technique of 
drying. Through the use of high fre- 
quency equipment it is possible to bring 
wood down to cabinet dryness in a mat- 
ter of hours. This can be accomplished 
using “green” or recently cut lumber. 
Even with these fine accomplishments, 
however, the lumber industry is still face 
to face with the ever increasing demand 
for “precision” products. Furthermore, 
there is a consistent interest in developing 
wood so that it may be far stronger 
than wood used primarily for aesthetic or 
decorative purposes. In fact, the lumber 
industry has much to gain in many fields 
if wood could be given added mechanical 
properties to increase its strength and to 
be able to depend on that strength with 
the same confidence and reliance that one 
depends on the physical qualities of many 
metals. 

This poses a problem far more diff- 
cult than the mastering of warping, twist- 
ing, and cracking. This is true particu- 
larly because of the different textures 
and densities of wood. As an example, 
in research released in the handbooks of 
the world famous Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Madison. Wisconsin, at the 
bottom of many tables of strength there 
is an asterisk. This reference to a foot- 
note below breaks the heart of a techni- 
cian by stating that the strengths shown 
above may vary up to 100%. Certainly 
this isn’t very satisfactory. 

In contrast to that these actual physical 
properties of compregnated wood can be 
given and they can be relied upon by the 
architect or engineer: 


Specific Gravity 1.3 to 1.4 
Specific Volume 20 cu. in per Ib. 
Tensile Strength (parallel laminated in 
fibre direction) 
32,000-40,000 Ibs per. sq. in. 


Compressive Strength (parallel lami- 
nated in fibre direction) 
20,000-28,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Face Compressive 
banded ) 


Strength (cross- 
40,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Modulus of Rupture in Bending 
35,000-40,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Modulus of Elasticity in Bending .3.5x10° 
Impact Strength (Izod) 
6 to 8 lbs. per in. of notch 
Shearing Strength (parallel to grain). 
Perpendicular to Lamination— 
Forest Products Lab. single shear, 
4,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Perpendicular to Lamination— 
Johnson double shear, 7,000 Ibs. per 
sq. in. 
Parallel to Lamination— 
Forest Products Lab. block shear. 
4,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Moisture Absorption 
1.0 to 3.0% in 24 hours 


Woods such as Pluswood have re- 
placed metal in the construction of arma- 
ments and are doing phenomenal jobs. 
The full story of these accomplishments 
cannot be told until the war is history. 
Compregnated wood and veeners are in 
the thick of the air fighting and they are 
doing a job for the merchant marine and 
the navy. 

Decking is a practical example of the 
military uses for this type of processed 
wood. Prior to the war, the navies of the 
world traditionally used teak wood for 
this purpose. Teak was used for the rea- 
son that it ideally combined shatter re- 
sistance, moisture resistance, and_ special 
mechanical propetries of strength. Teak 
wood is also a very stable wood, and with 
careful selection and proper air and kiln 
drying, it has less tendency to warp, 
check, and crack than many domestic 
American woods, but it is no longer avail- 
able for all of the decking that is cur- 
rently needed. As a succesor Pluswood 
surpasses the navy’s requirements on me- 
chanical properties for teak, surpassés 
teak in stability, and equals teak in shat- 
ter resistance. 

Address inquiries concerning commet 
cial applications to the American LU‘ 
BERMAN, 431 South Dearborn, Chicago 
Ill. 
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FARM BLEWERH CLINE 































Nationwide 


“Farm Building Repair Clinic” 


In cooperation with government agri- 

cultural authorities, and building material 
dealers, Johns-Manville has mobilized its 
nation-wide organization to launch a com- 
prehensive wartime “Farm Building Re- 
pair Clinic” program. “*To make this 
program of real value to farmers nation- 
ally, Johns-Manville has developed com- 
plete educational material and equipment, 
as well as a step-by-step procedure for 
conducting these Farm Building Clinics,” 
H. M. Shackelford, J-M vice president, 
said. 
“Farm buildings cannot be allowed to 
run down during this emergency,” he 
continued, ‘“‘and it is imperative that the 
building industry immediately accept this 
responsibility to educate the farmer as to 
how he can make necessary repairs and 
keep his buildings in efficient operating 
condition during wartime shortages of 
many materials.” 

It is only logical that the building ma- 
terial dealer in every rural town should 


S-MANVILLE 


offer such a vitally needed educational 
program to his farmer customers. That 
is why Johns-Manville has built this 
clinic program as a crusade to be under- 
taken by the dealer in close cooperation 
with local agricultural authorities and ex- 
tension workers. 

In order to help the dealer and increase 
the effectiveness of these clinic meetings 
Johns-Manville has taken full advantage 
of the known value of visual education. 
The equipment includes 38 projection 
slides made from instructive how-to-do-it 
drawings which visually demonstrate cor- 
rect building repair practices for farm 
structures, covering such important sub- 
jects as rodent control; maintenance of 
fences; roof repairs; ventilation and _ iti- 
sulation, etc. 

Every farmer attending a clinic will 
be given a free copy of a new handbook 
“Repair and Maintenance of Farm Build- 
ings” published by Johns-Manville as an 
educational reference book. It illustrates 


1 as 


West. 


communities 
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Motorized Farm Building Clinics are being scheduled for showing 
in scores of agricultural areas throughout the East and Middle 


Complete J-M equipment, including sound motion picture films 
and projectors, instruction slides for illustrated lecture, as well as 
printed guides, manuals, newspaper ads and publicity, are avail- 
able to dealers who sponsor War Emergency Clinics in their 





The Meeting Guide contains a complete 

step-by-step procedure for conducting in- 

structive, well-organized Clinics, also pro. 

vides helpful suggestions for promoting 

attendance through local advertising and 
publicity activities 


A copy of this 40-page manual "Repair and 
Maintenance of Farm Buildings" (left) will 
be given to every farmer attending a Clinic, 


The popular 64-page Farm Idea Book (right) 
will also be given to each farmer attending 
a Clinic. 


and describes scores of simple, inexpen- 
sive methods of repairing leaks, bracing 
buildings, replacing gutters, together with 
suggestions and advice as to how many 
repairs are possible despite shortages of 
certain materials. 


Another visual feature of the Clinic 
program is a new J-M full-color, sound 
motion picture titled “The Farmer Looks 
Ahead’—the first film of its kind devoted 
to the important subject of farm building 
repairs and maintenance. Built around a 
timely, human-interest story, the film 
demonstrates how present farm buildings 
can not only help produce more food, but 
also increase the farmers income at the 
same time. 

Step-by-step procedures for 
publicity, local advertising and actual set- 
up of the clinic programs are contained 
in a_ specially prepared meeting guide, 
available to dealers. Included in the meet- 
ing guide are typical invitation letters, 
radio commercials, news stories, hand bills 
and specific recommendations on obtain- 
ing attendance and carrying the program 
through to successful and effective com- 
pletion. 

Johns-Manville will give this program 
national radio support with regular an- 
nouncement on the “Cecil Brown and the 
News” broadcasts over 56 stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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Winton lumber Sales Giincany iakag toast Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“a the ne tese| ae " Active on 
War Orders 


— Ready to Serve You 
When Peace Comes— 


White River has the facilities—big modern mills, 
equipped with the most approved types of machines 
for manufacturing and handling lumber — valuable 
now in time of war in getting out large Government 
orders — ready to pick up at a moment's notice to 
serve old customers when peace comes. 


= — : s White River Lumber Co. 


wo {Since 1896} Enumclaw, Washington 
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Bridge Crane Handling Unit Packages in White River Mill 
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TEXAS MEETING CLIMAXES WAR 


CURTIS T. 
VAUGHAN 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Elected president 


The 57th annual meeting of the Lum 
hermen’s Association of Texas provided 
a thrilling and inspiring finale to the 194% 
series of War Conferences held by retail 
lumber and building material dealers dur- 
ing the past three months. Held in San 
Antonio on April 12 and 13, the confer- 
ence sessions received the undivided at- 
tention of more than 500 registrants, who 
thus paid tribute to the resourcefulness 
of Secretary Gene Ebersole and the Con- 
ference committee who aided him in 
drafting and re-drafting the program. 

Among the featured speakers included 
on the printed program, Don Campbell, 
Lumber Products Division, WPB; H. R. 
Northup, secretary - manager, NRLDA: 
and Prentiss M. Brown, Administrator, 
OPA, were forced to remain in Washing- 
ton by the pressure of extraordinary 


measures which demanded their personal 
attention. These cancellations from the 
program were made within 48 hours of 
the opening of the first Conference ses- 
sion, and created a problem which was 
solved in a manner which reflects great 


credit to Gene Ebersole’s ingenuity. 

On Monday morning the board of di- 
rectors convened for a two-hour meeting 
which was attended by business paper 
editors, and presided over by President 
A. B. Sammons, Fort Worth. The meet- 
ing adjourned to the roof garden of the 
Plaza Hotel for a luncheon provided by 
the Steves Sash & Door Co., San An- 
tonio 

The first general session was called to 
order by President Sammons promptly 
at two o'clock Monday afternoon. After 
an invocation and the singing of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” by the entire assembly, 
Terry Thrift, Thrift Lumber Co., San 
Antonio, delivered the address of wel- 
come. He called attention to the fact that 
no entertainment was provided, that the 
program called for work only, and asked 
the dealers to accept an invitation to 
come back to San Antonio for a big vic- 
tory conference after the war. Alex R. 
Thomas, San Antonio, read telegrams 
from scheduled speakers who were forced 
to cancel their appearances, and explained 
why it was more important that all three 
officials remain at their desks in Wash- 
ington. 

President Sammons gave a brief report 
of the year in which he paid glowing 
tribute to Gene Ebersole and the associa- 
tion officers and committees. Lynn Povd. 
Pairpa, association vice president and 
chairman of the membership committee, 
was lauded for the work of his commit- 
tee, which resulted in enrolling 329 new 
members in 1942. 

L. D. Garrison, 


Corpus Christi, re- 
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ported for the Lumbermen’s Underwrit- 
ers. For many years Mr. Garrison has 
arrived at the Texas meeting with a felt 
hat which he discards after buying a 
straw on the first day. This year was no 
exception, and Lynn Boyd and many 
others were relieved to see him wearing 
a new straw hat Monday night. 

The first speaker was Mack Lingo, 
son of a prominent Texas lumber fam- 
ily, and now first assistant to Don Camp- 
bell in Washington. Mr. Lingo substi- 
tuted for Mr. Campbell on the program. 
Using the subject, “The Washington 
Scene Inside the War Production Board,” 
the speaker, who was introduced by Alex 
Thomas, said that lumber is the most 
critical of all materials now, and stated 
that whereas wood was considered a sub- 
stitute for steel in the early months of 
the war, steel is now being looked upon 
as a substitute for wood. He stated the 
case for lumber conservation, said that 
WPB is now considering the matter of 
lumber salvage, and urged that lumber 
be used only for essential purposes. 

The concluding speaker of the afternoon 
was Ray Saberson, trade promotion man- 
ager, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. Mr. Saberson was introduced by 
joe Sanders, marketing editor, American 
suilder, Chicago, who also acted as pub- 
licity man for the Conference. Mr. Saber- 
son urged dealers to help the farmer 
save man hours by providing him with 
prefabricated service buildings. He gave a 
number of examples of the savings in 
farm labor that can thus be made, and 
spoke in his usual convincing and_ in- 
spired style. This in spite of a bird that 
flew in through an open window, and 
described frantic circles over the speak- 
er’s head for a full ten minutes. Seasoned 
campaigner that he is, Mr. Saberson con- 
tinued apparently quite oblivious to the 


Standing: Gene 
Ebersole, executive 
vice president; seat- 
ed, left to right: 
R. E. Wooldridge, 
Gainesville, retiring 
first vice president; 
A. B. Sammons, Fort 
Worth, retiring pres- 
ident; Lynn Boyd, 
Pampa, elected first 
vice president 


CONFERENCE SEASON 


distraction. It was only when he had to 
pause later for an adjustment in the mi- 
crophone, after the bird had worn itself 
out or found an exit, that anyone knew 
he had been aware of its presence. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: President, Curtis T. 
Vaughan, San Antonio; first vice presi- 
dent, Lynn Boyd, Pampa; second vice 
president, W. H. Curry, Waco; third vice 
president Joe Stein, Fredericksburg; hon- 
orary vice president, Abe Gross, Waco; 
treasurer, Thomas C. Spencer, Houston; 
Sargeant at Arms, Jack Ray, Waco; (Mr, 
Ray was forced by illness to miss the 
meeting for the first time in nearly 50 
years of continuous attendance) ; honor- 
ary secretary, Jack Dionne, Houston. 

Gene Ebersole, heretofore secretary- 
manager, was elevated to the office of 
executive vice president. To serve as di- 
rectors of NRLDA from Texas, S. L. 
Forrest, Lamesa, and Gene Ebersole, were 
elected. Chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee is E. P. Hunter, Waco; and chair- 
man of the membership committee is 
Lynn Boyd. Directors for life, all past 
presidents, are C. R. Burrow, Canyon; S 
L. Forrest, Lamesa; L. D. Garrison, Cor- 
pus Christi; N. C. Hoyt, Houston; FE. P. 
Hunter, Waco; J. Lee Johnson, Jr,. Fort 
Worth; J. A. Kirkpatrick, Waco; Carl 
E, Locke, Beaumont; James W. Rock- 
well, Houston; A. B. Sammons, F ort 
Worth; Thomas C. Spencer, Houston; 
F. W. Sternenburg, Austin; and G. H. 
Zimmerman, Waco. 

Directors elected for one year are Max 
Almond, Corsicana; John Armstrong, 
San Angelo; John R. Armstrong, Am- 
arillo; Chas. W. Bartlett, Jr., Lubbock; 
J. D Birdwell, Beaumont; Lynn Boyd, 
Pampa; Chas. M. Brazelton, Waco; M. 
T. Bronstad, Denison; Willard Burton, 
Fort Worth; Bruce Campbell, Groesbeck ; 
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PATENT INSERTED TOOTH GROOVER , FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW * FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW 
Firthite Tipped Inserts Inserted Type, for Wood Solid Type, for Wood 


LONG-LIVED SAWS FOR LONG-RUN ECONOMY 


Firthite Tipped Saws made by Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Teak, Fire-proof Lumber, Plywood, Linoleum, etc. 


Co. are made to stand hard service and are, there- Huther Bros. have long taken special pride in the 
fore, long-lived Saws insuring long-run economy to the quality of their manufacture, and the service and 
user. These saws are used for cutting hard Masonite, satisfaction all Huther Bros. saws give the customer. 


Write for Huther Bros. Catalog No. 60 


HUTHER BROS. SAW MFG. CO., Rochester, New York 





















CANT WAIT ‘&% 


lronLumber @ 


The bomber at the front can't wait for its deadly load of 
‘eggs. Lumber needs for ammunition boxes, bomb crates, ™ 
ship construction, field warehouses, barracks, etc. can't be 
put off or delayed. Our two big mills are doing what they 
can to help the cause of Victory—and when: Victory comes 
we'll be back with our old accustomed prompt service. 
Meantime, we ask the indulgence of customers whose needs 
we are unable to fill because of higher priorities which we 
must handle first. 


SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER CO. 


MILLS: DIBOLL_ and _PINELAND, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE, TEXARKANA 


pependable Shippers since 1890—-and for years to come—Southern 
me, Southern Hardwoods, Cypress, Oak Flooring. 
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John A. Couch, Haskell; A. L. Grow, 
Galveston; W. H. Curry, Waco; Arthur 
Deffebach, Fort Worth; C. Murray 
Doyle, Tyler; W. S. Drake, Austin; Fred 
Elbert, Wichita Falls; W. L. Foxworth, 
Dallas; F. R. Harrell, Cisco; Ross Jen- 
nings, Abilene; E. L. Kurth, Keltys; 
Robert Lander, El Paso; W. C. Lindley, 
Cleveland; W. M. Lingo, Dallas; H. W. 
Mitchell, Fort Worth; F. W. Murphy, 
Houston; Winfield Oldham, Dallas; 
Clyde Parker, San Antonio; Clyde Penry, 
lort Worth; J. E. Pickering, Victoria; 
E. L. Powell, San Antonio; J. M. Reich- 
enstein, Dallas; C. D. Shamburger, Wi- 
chita Falls; J. D. Sheppard, Dallas; 
R. T. Spencer, Waco; Joe Stein, Frede- 
ricksburg; San Bell Steves, San Antonio; 
H. L. Stokely, Brownsville; Ted Stone, 
McAllen; Hugo Stromberg, Ardmore, 
Okla.; S. F. Styles, Houston; Ben Tepe, 
Canadian; W. T. Thrift, San Antonio; 
P. E. Turner, Houston; Curtis T. 
Vaughan, San Antonio; H. P. Woodson, 
Caldwell; R. E. Wooldridge, Gainesville. 

Following the afternoon session a social 
hour was sponsored by the Builders Sup- 
ply Co., Steves Sash & Door Co. and 
George C. Vaughan & Sons, all of San 
Antonio. 

The morning session on Tuesday was 
opened by newly elected President 
Vaughan, who introduced the first speak- 
er, Donald Brann, Easi-Bild Pattern Co., 
Pleasantville, N. Y. Mr. Brann demon- 
strated several patterns, explained how to 
use them, and cited a number of exam- 


ples of dealers who have built large sales 
volume through FEasi-Bild. He showed 
how they conserve lumber, make possible 
the use of odd sizes, and lend themselves 
readily to prefabrication of small farm 
structures. 

The “Information Please” panel was 
presided over by Lynn Boyd. The panel 
consisted of Mack Lingo, speaker of the 
previous day; Lamar Forrest, Texas 
dealer, and member of the NRLDA exec- 
utive committee; Curtis T. Vaughan, 
association president, and president Alamo 
Lumber Co., San Antonio; Marion 
Phipps, OPA Lumber Branch, Dallas; 
and R. Needham Ball, secretary, Louis- 
iana Building Material Dealers Assocta- 
tion. 

Selected questions had been sorted in 
advance of the panel session. These and 
many others coming from the floor were 
answered. The panel session opened be- 
fore lunch, and continued until late after- 
noon. 

The concluding speaker was Ed Gavin, 
Chicago, editor of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, who filled a spot on the program 
originally reserved for one of the can- 
celling speakers. He reviewed briefly some 
of the highlights of the current military 
and international political situations as an 
index to possible and probable military 
developments in the future, fixed the retail 
lumber dealer’s place in the war and de- 
clared him to be a vital element in win- 
ning the war and stabilizing the nation’s 
economic position after the war. 





Shepherd Lumber 
Corporation 


Manufacturers 
Southern Yellow Pine 
General Offices: 
Shepherd Bldg., 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Sales Office: 


815 Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Plants: 
Montgomery, Alabama 
McRae, Georgia 





Shepherd Brothers 
Company 


Wholesalers 
Southern Yellow Pine 


General Offices: 
Shepherd Bldg., 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Sales Offices: 
Jacksonville, Florida 
815 Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wholesale and Distributing Yard: 
Jacksonville, Florida 











At Top Speed On War Needs 


TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY 


WAR BONDS 
and STAMPS General Sales 


HERBERT MOSS, 
Manager 


The big Tremont mills are produc- 
ing as fully as possible to help 
Uncle Sam. As soon as war needs 
will permit we'll be back with the 
same reliable quality, same 
prompt service. 


Rochelle, La. 
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Exhibitors’ Annual 


The annual meeting of the Building 
Material Exhibitors Association was held 
in Chicago, April 23 and 24. With more 
than two-thirds of the member companies 
represented, the opening § session was 
called to order by President Arthur A. 
Hood on Friday morning. The first order 
of business was reading the minutes of 
the last annual by John H. Giles, associa- 
tion secretary. It was announced that 
present membership in the association 
totals 57 companies. 

Verbal reports were made by regional 
vice presidents L. Herscovitz, R. E. Fel- 
lows, J. M. Hoare, R. T. Titus, H. E, 
Atwood, and C. E. Wyman. Following 
these, Secretary Giles reported on the 
manner in which the association had co- 
operated with secretaries of retail lumber 
and building material associations in the 
1943 war conferences. 

The remainder of the morning’ session 
was devoted to an informal discussion of 
association objectives and organization 
policies and problems. R. T. Titus was 
named chairman of a committee to analyze 
and record decisions resulting from the 
discussions. Other members of the com- 
mittee included J. M. Hoare, A. C. 
Cronkhite, J. H. Giles, G. F. Hoppe, R. 
H. Morris and J. W. Parshall. The 
nominating committee met under _ the 
chairmanship of M. G. O’Reilly, and in- 
cluded Henry Collins, S. S. Cook, E. 6. 
Gavin, C. E. Wyman, E. R. Sands and R. 
T. Titus. 

Officers elected for 1943 were the same 
as those who served during the past year. 
In addition to the vice presidents named 
above, these are, president, Arthur A. 
Hood; treasurer, S. L. Cribari; secretary, 
John H. Giles. It was agreed that Mr. 
Giles would be relieved as soon as pos- 
sible through the employment of a part- 
time paid secretary. 

The afternoon session was a continua 
tion of the discussions begun in the morn- 
ing. This was followed by a social hour 
with the secretaries of the retail lumber 
and building material associations, who 
were meeting at the same time in another 
part of the building. The secretaries were 
geuests of the association at a dinner pre- 
sided over by Jack McCarthy. 

J. S. Bryant, a guest at the B. M. E. A. 
sessions, offered many helpful suggestions 
as did Adolph Pfund. ' 

Saturday morning found the secretarits 
and the B. M. E. A. meeting in a one-hour 
joint session to discuss ways ill which 
hoth groups can increase the coordination 
of their facilities to insure continuing 1- 
provement in the operation of retail com 
ventions. 


Baltimore Hoo-Hoo 


Hoo-Hoo Club No. 100 of Baltimort, 
Md., held a meeting at the Longfellow 
Hotel on April 27 to hear an address by 
Robert P. A. Johnson, of the War Pro- 
duction Board, who talked on post-wa! 
developments in the lumber industry. 1° 
address awakened keen interest. Georg? 
V. Frederickson, of Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., Baltimore, president of the club, o- 
cupied the chair. 
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A 25 Years’ Supply of Timber 
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Rosboro Lumber Company 
Springfield, Oregon 





Rosboro is an organization with a big future 
ahead of it. Rosboro has an ample timber 
supply to insure a quarter century or more of 
continuous operation—superb quality. 


Rosboro's 100% modern plant is electrically 
operated throughout. It has a cutting capac- 
ity of 150,000 feet per day. 


Douglas FIR 


Buyers can depend on it that after the dura- 
tion we will be able to accumulate an inven- 
tory which will enable us to give our valued 
patrons better service than we are able to do 
at this time. 














Killer & Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers 


of 


Hardwood 


and 
Yellow Pine 


Selma, Ala. Jackson, Tenn. 
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PAR-TOX 
HAS — TO WAR 


Since Pearl Harbor Par-Tox has been 
widely used as a wood preservative for 
all types of military construction. 
Unlike many products needed for war, 
however, Par-Tox is also available for 
domestic service. 


Wherever wood is used, Par-Tox treat- 
ment is an economical measure for 
conservation—it greatly lengthens the 
life of any wood product. 





Specify 
“Par-Tox Treated” 
on your next order. 









IRA PARKER & SONS C0. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


75 years of service 
to the sash and deor 
industry. 
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Wholesalers Air Their Difficulties 


The National - American Wholesale 
Lumber Association held its fifty-first an- 
nual meeting at the Biltmore, New York 
City, on April 12, followed by a directors’ 
meeting which was open to all members 
and which continued throughout the next 
day, April 13. The momentous problems, 
in which the lumber wholesalers are fight- 
ing for their very existence, brought an 
attendance of members from Coast to 
Coast equalling many full fledged annual 
conventions. President R. C. Herrmann 
was in the chair. 

The members elected the following di- 
rectors for three-year terms expiring in 
1946: 

H. F. Beal, Beal Lumber Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; J. Lou DePlain, Joseph A. 
DuPlain Lumber Co., Rockford, IIL; 





Sid L. Darling 


Secretary 


R. C. Herrmann 
President 


John O. Gronen, C. O. Gronen Lumber 
Co., Inc., Waterloo, Iowa; G. M. Har- 
rington, MacDonald & Harrington, Ltd., 
San Francisco, Calif.; R. T. Jones, Jr., 
R. T. Jones Lumber Co., Inc., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; Edward F. Magee, 
Magee-Fine Lumber Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; John S. Mauk, Mauk Seattle Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, Wash.; Otis N. Shep- 
ard, Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Earl V. Smith, Earl V. 
Smith Lumber Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; 
and Carl E. Soderberg, Carl Soderberg 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash. 

The meeting of the association was then 
adjourned and the meeting of the board 
of directors was called to order by Presi- 
dent R. C. Herrmann. Twenty directors 
were in attendance and the room was 
filled to capacity with members who had 
been invited to sit in and participate in the 
discussions. 

President R. C. Herrmann, Duquesne 
Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was unani- 
mously re-elected for a third term. First 
Vice President J. Lou DuPlain, Rock- 
ford, Ill., Treasurer William Schuette, 
Jr., New York City, and Secretary Sid L. 
Darling, New York City, were re-elected. 
T. W. Hager, Grand Rapids, Mich., was 
elected second vice president, Roy A. 
Dailey, Seattle, Wash., was reappointed 
Western Manager, and C. J. Fisher, New 
York City, was reappointed assistant sec- 
retary. 
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At the morning session, following the 
secretary’s report, which was streamlined 
and held statistics to a minimum, the 
meeting got down to the pressing busi- 
ness of the moment. The subject of 
wholesalers’ discount was first taken up. 
Discussion was as follows: 

The fly in the ointment is the Central 
Procurement Agency, which, since its 
establishment early last fall, has threat- 
ened to eliminate the lumber wholesaler 
from the established distribution setup, 
by purchasing direct from the mills all 
the lumber needs of the various Govern- 
ment agencies and those industries using 
lumber who are engaged in war material 
production, war housing and so on. The 
CPA furthermore is allowed to pay full 
ceiling and in some instances does not 
even take two per cent for cash, thus 
placing the CPA in direct competition 
with the existing wholesale industry. 

Secretary Darling reviewed the discus- 
sions and attitude of CPA, OPA and 
WPB Washington bureau chiefs in the 
course of frequent contacts, in efforts 
to convince the powers-that-be that a 
full and free utilization of the equipment 
of the wholesale branch of the industry 
for both production and efficient distri- 
bution of this highly essential material 
would best serve the war effort. It was 
pointed out that the responsible heads 
of these Washington bureaus had ex- 
pressed real interest in and conviction 
that the claims for proper recognition 
of the lumber wholesaler were merited, 
and yet it had thus far brought no co- 
operation between those boards to act as 
a unit in adopting remedial action, and 
the setting up of standards of practice 
in securing supplies of forest products 
that would best serve the war effort while 
preserving intact a branch of the industry 
that always has and always will bring 
lumber to the consumer upon a sound 
economic basis. 


The questions of OPA ceilings and 
CPA competition seem to be so closely 
interwoven that it is almost impossible 
to divorce one from the other. At the 
afternoon session during which these 
problems were discussed, Peter Stone was 
present as a listener. After much debate 
in which both directors and members 
participated, the president was directed to 
appoint a committee with full power to 
act and to solicit funds for approximately 
$50,000 to work out a program for the 
use of the wholesaler’s experience and 
resources and his participation in the 
successful prosecution of the war; this 
was in line with Secretary Darling’s 
recommendations. 

Peter A. Stone, price executive of the 
lumber branch of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, addressed the Tuesday morn- 
ing session and assured the meeting that 
he would be willing to co-operate in solv- 
ing this knotty distribution problem; 
however he offered no definite plan and 
did not promise to do anything but con- 
sider whatever the wholesalers by a sut- 
stantial majority would recommend. 


Commission Men's Meeting 
Saddened by Death of 
Secretary Klumph 


The executive committee meeting and 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Commission Lumber Salesmen, 
Inc., held at the Cleveland Hotel in Cleve. 
land, Ohio, on Saturday, April 17, was 
saddened by the death of its secretary. 
manager, Maurice P. Klumph, just two 
days previous. The meeting was recessed 
at 2 p. m. to attend the funeral in a body, 
and officers and members of the executive 
committee acted as honorary pallbearers, 

At the association meeting the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President—C. G. 
Cary, St. Louis, Mo.; first vice presi- 
dent—C. C. Vanlandingham, Chicago; 
second vice president — F. A. Widman, 
Louisville, Ky.; third vice president—A, 
L. Koelzer, Austin, Tex.; treasurer— 
Edward J. Koza, Chicago; and secre- 
tary-manager—Hubert L. North, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

The newly elected executive committee 
consists of the newly elected officers listed 
above and H. A. Crane, Baltimore, Md.; 
M. W. Grundy, New Orleans, La.; C. L. 
Abney, Detroit, Mich.; F. J. More, St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. B. Duke, Memphis, 
Tenn.; C. L. Baxter, Chicago, IIl.; V. M. 
Kelly, Ypsilanti, Mich.; M. E. Crow, 
Elkhart, Ind., and B. D. Crum, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The association address has __ been 
changed because of the death of Secre- 
tary-Manager M. P. Klumph and here- 
after all bulletins should be sent to 
Hubert L. North, the new secretary- 
manager, at 349 Portage Street, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 


Southern Wholesalers Ask for 
Margin on Pine Ceiling 


The Southern Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation at a meeting in Birmingham. 
Ala., on April 19 adopted a resolution by 
almost unanimous vote calling for a 
wholesale margin on the ceiling price of 
Southern pine lumber and appointed 4 
committee to present the matter to the 
Office of Price Administration. President 
J. E. Elrod, of Charlotte, N. C., presided 
over the meeting, which stuck exclusively 
to the matter of the need for a wholesale 
margin and did not discuss the amount of 
the margin or the definition of who is 4 
wholesaler. 

The association, organized a few months 
ago, announced that permanent _head- 
quarters had been established in Birming- 
ham, Ala., with Robert F. Darrah, former 
well known wholesale lumber man of 
Meridian and Mobile, but more recently 
with the OPA in Atlanta, Ga., in charge 

Chief speaker before the meeting was 
Peter A. Stone, Washington, D. C., price 
executive of the lumber branch of OPA, 
with whom the committee appointed 


President Elrod went into immediate Cote 


ference on the matter of the wholesale 
margin. Members of this committee Te 
resenting both members and non-mem) 

of the association are as follows: Milton 
Brister of New York; W. B. Hamrick. 
Meridian, Miss.; J. P. Coker, Birming 
ham, Ala.; Joe L. McLaney, Charlotte 
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TIMBERS 


FOR VICTORY SHIPS 


Timbers up to 136’ cut from the centers 
of giant old-growth Douglas Fir trees— 
for keels, spars, stiff-leg derricks and 
other construction purposes. 
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SAW MILL 


AVAILABLE FOR 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Sturdy and dependable. Fast, accurate saw- 
ing assured. 


Carriages running on roller bearings. Auto- 
matic pawl release on set head. Fast, power- 
ful dogs. Friction or Belt Feed, as preferred. 
Ball Bearing arbor, and roller bearing Feed- 
works if desired. 


Various sizes and dogs to meet your needs. 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN 
PONDEROSA PINE 


GOVERNMENT 
SHOOK 


OF ALL KINDS 


PONDEROSA PINE 
Lumber, Cut Stock, Mouldings 


Also industrial lumber and 
LADDER STOCK. Try us out 
on your next inquiry. 
Douglas Fir Red Cedar 


Hemlock Sitka Spruce 
PORT ORFORD CEDAR 


Pine Saw Mill --Canby, Calif. 
Box Shook Factory -- Alturas, Calif. 
Moulding Factory--Klamath Falls, Ore. 


ADDRESS ‘ALL’ CORRESPONDENCE TO 


Ralph L.Smith 


Lumber Co. 


1635 Dierks Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





"PHONE VICTOR 4143 
Member of Western Pine Assn. 
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N. C., J. R. Thames, 
Ala.; A. M. Foote, 
Alex McMillan, Charlotte, N. C. 

A review of the government's lumber 
buying program to the point where the 
wholesaler was being squeezed out of his 
function of rendering an intermediary 
service was given by Mr. Stone. He said 
that in the first cantonment program 85 
percent of the lumber was bought through 
wholesalers. He said the tendency toward 
direct mill buying came when the govern- 
ment specified that suppliers should main- 
tain a stock pile. He added that by mid 
"41 the government was buying so much 
that it could give wholesalers the usual 
volume and at the same time give a big 
volume also to the mills. As an example 
he said the first cantonment program re- 
quired some 1,200,000,000 feet of lumber 
and that in the first four months of 1941 
the government bought twice that much. 

Mr. Stone went on to say that when 
the OPA first set up a ceiling price on 
lumber it worked well for a time, but that 
by the Spring of 1942 the first rumbling 
from wholesalers was heard and a protest 
was filed by the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association which 
sought a mandatory discount. He said 
that at this time a provision was written 
into OPA rules to the effect that “prices 
are made ample to cover the cost of dis- 
tribution and that it was hoped the mills 
would continue to grant the same discount 
to wholesalers.” 


Jr., Birmingham, 
Jacksonville, Fla., and 


“T have always said,” continued Mr. 
Stone, “that the lumber industry needs the 
functions of a wholesaler, that he is as 


much a part of it as the retailer or the 
producer. Fight out of nine years the 
industry needed the wholesaler to find jt 
a market. It would be best if we could 
keep lumber moving through the norma! 
channels.” 

Mr. Stone pledged to help put through 
any plan that 75 percent of the whole. 
salers agreed upon, but after the resoly- 
tion was passed he warned the whole. 
salers that they had “a long way to go 
yet,” that approval of the various pro- 
curement agencies must be obtained as 
well as that of OPA. 

In discussing the resolution calling for 
a wholesale margin over and above the 
ceiling price, members brought out that 
whereas the wholesaler usually serves the 
mill by going out and finding a buyer, he 
is now really serving the buyer (mostly 
government agencies and war plants) by 
going out “and beating the bushes” for 
the lumber. This idea was presented in 
justification of the added margin above 
the ceiling price as compensation to the 
wholesaler for his services. 

Another argument presented in behalf 
of the wholesaler was that many of the 
smaller mills are not able to finance big 
sales to the government without his help. 
It was also argued that the wholesaler by 
helping find the lumber needed by the 
government would serve to keep down 
black markets in this product. 

The wholesalers expressed the view that 
they would get most of the business if 
mills are enabled to sell through them at 
the same price they would get by selling 
direct to the procurement agencies. 


- ¢ « ASSOCIATIONS & CLUBS 


Organize to Push War Effort 


Announcement of a new organization, 
known as Forest Industries Information 
Committee of Minnesota, was made by 

A. Furlong, of Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper Co., Minneapolis, Minn., chairman 
of the group. This state-wide committee 
of executives of State forest products in- 
dustries was formed at the request of 
three national bodies and will be one of 
many State groups to be organized 
throughout the country to stimulate pro- 
duction of timber for vital war uses. 
Sponsors of these State committees are 
American Pulp & Paper Association; 
American Pulpwood Association, and 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 

“Nationaliy the movement is underway 
for the purpose of promoting better under- 
standing among the forest products in- 
dustries and their allied interests, and to 
co-ordinate the work of all producers of 
forest products by eliminating conflicting 
efforts and avoiding undue competition for 
the dwindling labor supply,” Mr. Furlong 
explained. 


Membership in the new committee will 
include representatives of various forest 


products branches—namely, lumber, paper. 
pulp and pulpwood. 

An expanded membership to cover the 
entire State is planned, but those already 
represented include, besides Mr. Furlong, 
Fred W. Bessette, Minnesota Timber 
Producers Association ; John C. Campbell 
Jr., J. C. Campbell Timber Co.; J. H. 
Jordan, Oliver Mining Co., all of Duluth: 
C. K. Andrews, Blandin Paper Co., Grand 
Rapids; Frank <A. Kelley, Northwest 
Paper Co., Cloquet, and F. M. Hilden, M. 
& O. Paper Co., International [alls. 


Instructive Film Shown 


At the meeting of the Memphis Lun 
bermen’s Club on April 22, hardwoo 
manufacturers were urged by C W. Pai- 
ham, chairman of the Southern Hardwoo! 
Industry War Committee, to stop selling 
their oak lumber green and to stop selling 
oak lumber to consuming industries ™ 
producing war materials. The reques 
came at the insistence of Lieut. Comer 
Walter W. Kellogg, assistant lumber ¢& 
ordinator for the Navy. 

The club saw a highly instructive film 
showing the progress of the Dierks Lum 
ber & Coal Co. from a small oor 
sawmill outfit to a gigantic, fully-mec 
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or the pnized operation. The club members, 
rs te principal hardwood men but embrac- 
find it i a considerable number of retail- 
> could ers and pine men, sat enthralled through 
norma! the showing. The film is in color. 


Sam Carey, president, presided. W. B. 
hrough [puyke, chairman of the entertainment com- 
Whole- ,ittee, announced that the club’s annual 
resolu- M.olf tournament, banquet and final pre- 
Whole- B.:mmer adjournment meeting would be 













to go Meld at the Colonial Country Club on 
1S pro- B\ay 20. 
med as ; 

Ontario Retailer's Membership 

ing for BHits New Peak 
ve the : . , ? 
ut that Mm Lhe directors of the Ontario Retail 
ves the (pumber Dealers Association held a morn- 
tyer, he eg and afternoon session and a joint 
(mostly gguncheon with representatives of Toronto 

) by enolesale lumber dealers at Toronto on 
es” for MepDTil 16. 
nted in a. A. Streatfield, Toronto, president 
1 above Me O. R. L. D. A. presided. An interim 


. to the Mpuancial report was presented by the Sec- 
etary Manager Horace Poultbee, who 
iso reported that the present year’s mem- 


— ership has already passed that of 1942, 
ance big hich had been an all time high. 

his help The Cost-of-Doing-Business Survey 
tert nducted by the association in previous 
by the Mev’s is now in progress for 1942, and 
p down resident Streatfield reported that the 


‘imber Controller was anxious to learn 
he results of the survey as early as pos- 


riew that B,, : : . 
le in connection with the problem of 


siness ii ' cst ; 
tai tail lumber ceiling prices. 
“ al . . . . 
. ee During a discussion it was reported that 
N) 5 - — . ° 
. successful opposition to the erection of 


permanent houses by Wartime Housing 
Limited has been carried on in Ottawa 
and Toronto by interests representing the 
imber business and the building business. 
ag The next meeting of the directors will 


‘obably be held on November 19. 


umm BNorthwestern Hardwood 
lumbermen 
er, paper Members of the Northwestern Hard- 
. ood Lumbermen’s Association, at their 

cover the Hincheon meeting in Minneapolis on 

e alread) \pril 6, discussed the increasing difficul- 

Furlong Nes of securing lumber. Largely because 
Pimber Ht increased government demand, deal- 

Campbell. Mitts are confronted by new problems in 

o.; J. He Bpplying their customers. 

f Duluth 
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Northwest _ 

lilden, Trees on the Warpath,” a new sound 

alls. itture showing the part forestry is play- 


oi the war, was shown at Victory 
~ —€on session of the North Carolina 
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hardwo0 T 
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YOU'LL WANT TO GET THIS PICTURE 
BOOKED AT SOME THEATRE IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY — — 


RELEASE DATE: 
MAY 8 





SEE AND HAVE YOUR NEIGHBORS SEE: 


"WOOD GOES TO WAR" 


This Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer picture, produced by James A. 
FitzPatrick, is a thrilling nine-minute pictorialization on 
35-mm. Technicolor film, of what the Forest Products Indus- 
tries are doing to aid the Nation in the Present War and in 
the Future Peace. For further information write or wire — 


AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES, INC. 
1319 EIGHTEENTH STREET, N. W. | WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PACIFIC COAST 
LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Yard Stocks, Long Joists, Long 
Dimension, Plank, Timbers, Ties. 
MIXED CARS. Dependable values. 
Your orders will receive prompt, 
careful attention. Write us about 
your needs. 





THE GRISWOLD [C3] LUMBER CO. 


FAILING BLOG 


GioMeadeoiienSul sero, 


RAINELLE, W. VA. 


All 
West Vigna 


STEPPING & RISERS FLOORING--Red and TRIM & MOULDINGS Solid or Edge-Glued 
Oak & Birch White Oak, Maple, Chestnut, Ash, Birch, _ Dimension Maple, 
BEVEL SIDING --Poplar Birch and Beech Poplar, Oak. Basswood Oak and Poplar 


PORTLAND, ORE. 








“Cream of the 
Appalachians” 


















Mr. Industrial Buyer: Let us sup- 
ply you with Dense Long Leaf for 
Laundry Machinery, Tank, P 

Mill uses. Timbers, Dimension, 
Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns. Ex- 
cellent drying facilities under sheds, 
Let us quote. Write us today. 














Here’s SUPPLY you can Depend on xk x x —£ 
7] Ip . S 


Ranetite WATERPROOFING /; 


One out of every three buildings your market. Stops leaks 


in walls, basements, pits. Used on fine churches, big 
apartments, small homes. Vital now in conservation. 
Tested over 25 years. Sure source of supply. Good 


profits! Get details! Write direct to Ranetite. 


RANETITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


sai? S. St. Louis, Mo. 





Broadway 





American Car Door Roller 


EVERY YARD SHOULD HAVE ONE 





Best and cheapest helper for load- 
ing and unloading lumber. Often 
pays for itself in one lumber ship- 
ment. Adjustable to fit openings 
5 to 6 ft. wide: double extension 
roller for door 5 to 8 ft. wide. 


AMERICAN LOGGING TOOL CO., Evart, Mich. 


ire is at War... 








Can be furnished with wood or steel 
beam. ‘“‘American”’ Logging Tools and 
Appliances best on the market. Write 
for catalog and information. 





















needed field fence, poultry fence, barbed 
wire, etc., must come after the greater 
need — just now — for wire in the form 
— of thousands of war 
Because. of items. 
| 53 Years KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Satisfaction PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


° rs Fence Users will continue to 
oe EOOK for the Top Wire Painted RED” 





IXL MAPLE FLOORING 


The World’s Standard since 1888 





WISCONSIN LAND & LUMBER CO, 
HERMANSVILLE, MICHIGAN 








Pope & Talbot, Inc. 


Lumber 


Lumber 


Ties Poles Piling 


Douglas Fir 


Treated and Untreated 





Portland, Eugene, Seattle, New York, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, Phoenix 


MILLS AT PORT GAMBLE, WASH., ST. HELENS, ORE. 
Rail and Cargo Since 1853 











For War Construction - Defense Plants 


an \V/\/r 


wee Dee Ae 








Ohio Factory—344 trusses 31’ to 60’ 
Illinois Plant—124 trusses 60’ to 120’ 
Michigan Warehouse—284 trusses 35’ to Sl! 
Others—from Colorado to Virginia 


Spans from 25’ to 150’ 


AMERICAN ROOF TRUSS COMPANY 
6848 Stony island Ave., CHICAGO 
Phone PLAza 5276 











KNIGHT 
Single and Double Acting Recedi 
SET WORKS:Saw Mills, Dogs, Eds?" 


Manufactured by 


THE KENT MACHINE COMPA 


117 Portage St, Cuyahoga Falls, 0 

















P. M. BARGER LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER—MOULDINGS og SHINGLES 
Telephone a . C. 
ce 
P. O. Box 5998, Betheeda Station, Washington. D. C- 
Telephone Oliver 3450 


BARGER MILLWORK COMPAN’ 


WHOLESALE WINDOWS AND DOORS 
Telephone 733—Statesville, N. C. 
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» « Reports from Lumber Markets 
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Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumber- 
man representatives located in these cities. 


Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cincinnati. Ohio; New York City; Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va.;: 


Shreveport. La.; Memphis, 


Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Jacksonville, Fla.; 


ouston, Tex.; Birming- 


ham, Ala.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Minneapolis. Minn.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle. Wash.:; 


Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco, 


General Review 


There has been a great deal of talk 
going the rounds about the effects, both 
seen and unforseen, of the OPA, the 
WPB and the CPA rulings. 

One outstanding deleterious effect of 
price ceilings is to relax grading rules. 
It is easy to let a car of lumber through 
at a ceiling price but actually pay more 
because of laxity or intentional oversight 
in inspection. The buyer who tries to 
insist that the car be up to grade is 
likely, if the shipper has become tired of 
following the Golden Rule, to have the 
car taken away and sent to someone who 
is more anxious for the lumber. Or may- 
be we should say, less anxious to live up 
to the standards of the industry. 

Those shippers justify themselves in the 
thought that it is impossible to please two 
opposite poles of authority, the WPB 
demanding a much increased production, 
the OPA restriction in every way a dis- 
couragement to that production. But it is 
breaking down a standard of the industry 
set by those who are now breaking it, 
and who were those who benefited from it 
in the matter of fair competition. It is 
the industry itself that must stop this 
practice before the Washington authori- 
ties see the inroads it makes on govern- 
ment buying. 

Since it is private industry that over- 
looks the rules, it is much more advan- 
tageous for the unscrupulous shipper to 
sell to private industry than to the gov- 
ernment or under direct government in- 
spection. This means, pure and simple, 
that such lumber is being taken away 
Irom the war effort, snatched away from 
the cause of humanity for the profit in- 
volved, It is not merely a case of getting 
a little more money for the same lumber. 
It Ils a case of selling out not merely the 
industry, but the United Nations, and if 
a shipper gets profit out of that he can 
hang by his thumbs without a_ tear 
Irom us. 

Since it takes two to make a bargain 
the buyer, even through timidity or lack 
ot character, who accepts sub-grade ship- 
ments is welcome to the same treatment. 

Certainly there have been lots of things 
done that have dislocated the lumber in- 
dustry, and done by those in Washington 
who never were close to the scenes of 
operations or have drifted away since 
Xecoming involved in bureaucracy. The 
industry needs relief and needs it now 
and the way to get it is to yell for it, 
loudly, not to sabotage the war effort. 

Let the government know, again and 
‘gain that failure to deal with the lumber 
industry as a unit equipped for efficient 
and soundly economic service, is more 
"sponsible for the current drop in pro- 
“iction, than is the failure of manpower 
ot work in the woods and mill crews. 
Allowing idealists and theorists to set up 


alif.; ‘Boston, Mass. 


standards for the conduct of a business 
so rugged and practical as is that of lum- 
ber is causing much dislocation of pro- 
ductive forces. 

Each step in the production and dis- 
tribution of lumber to the ultimate con- 
sumer calls for services that involve cost 
and those services must be available to 
the consumer as soon as peace returns, 
and should not be destroyed in the war 
interim. It is at this point where OPA- 
WPB and CPA should cooperate to that 
end. If the executives at Washington 
had applied their authority to safeguard- 


ing established industries to the extent. 


that they have flouted the trend toward 
mounting labor costs at all stages of lum- 
ber production and_ distribution, we 
would have this industry today geared to a 
top performance in meeting every call for 
supplies made by the Central Procuring 
Agency. 

OPA lumber executives insist that in 
setting maximum prices at the mill the 
standard margin for the wholesale dis- 
tribution service was included in nearly 
if not quite every instance. A grievous 
error was made however when the prices 
on lumber were frozen at a level which 
did not reflect our costs at that time. We 
were then selling lumber produced largely 
in 1941 on 1941 contracts and 1941 costs. 
But before the price ceilings took effect 
labor costs had advanced 25%. And be- 
fore wages were frozen, labor costs ad- 
vanced another 25% making a total in- 
crease of 50% as compared with the cost 
of lumber on hand at the time prices were 
frozen. All other costs have increased 
also. Truck tires are poorer in quality. 
Trucks are wearing out and repairs cost- 
ing more. Labor turnover—the use of 
less experienced help—the cost of train- 
ing new help—all this is adding increas- 
ingly to costs. 

Into the picture come over-zealous 
and untrained WPB field men in an effort 
to stem the downward trend of produc- 
tion as the Procuring Agency calls fran- 
tically for an increasing flow of this 
essential material. The remedy is obvious. 
Timberland owners and sawmill op- 
erators shrink from seeing their wooded 
areas denuded and their mill plants sub- 
jected to the wear and tear of continuous 
operation at constantly mounting costs per 
thousand feet, while those three Washing- 
ton agencies fail to cooperate in develop- 
ing a basis upon which the full equip- 
ment of the lumber industry may be 
marshalled for the most efficient service 
to the globe encircling war effort. Freez- 
ing wages and manpower is a step that 
should stabilize costs as well as selling 
prices. 

For more than a year leaders in the 
lumber industry have been striving to 
secure relief along lines indicated above 
and while the Bureau chiefs at Washing- 
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ton agree that the protests are sound and 
warranted, they don’t do much about it. 
Distributors of lumber should employ 
every legitimate means possible to secure 
relief by means of needed cooperation of 
the three Washington bureaus, and, fail- 
ing, should carry the matter directly to 
the Congress for consideration and action. 

The wholesale price lumber subgroup 
index (1926 = 100) for the week ending 
April 24, 1943 was 000.00. 


Demand 


Eastern Market 


The biggest item in the current local 
BOSTON demand for lumber comes in 
the form of an auction, or more prop- 
erly a “letting’’ to be held at the Cop- 
ley-Plaza Hotel tomorrow—27th—when 
the Army Engineers will attempt to lo- 
cate and place orders for 15,000,000 feet 
of one and two inch native softwoods 
for use chiefly as crating and boxing of 
war material including small ammuni- 
tion. MPR-219 plus comments make it 
clear that there will be no offerings at 
under ceiling prices, for the basis for 
pine prices dates back to the cost lev- 
els of September, 1942. Unsold stocks 
of both hard and softwoods have been 
so thoroughly depleted that the out- 
look for free offerings at tomorrows 
“lettings” is far from promising. Very 
little lumber is reaching the yards 
from any of the producing sections and 
the latest freezing order adding hem- 
lock to the prohibited list at the West 
Coast mills shuts off a source of sup- 
ply that had been quite active in local 
distribution over ae period of six 
months, during which the common 
grades of fir have not been available. 
The price tables for pine items are un- 
changed from the list issued last Sep- 
tember 19, with 1 x 6 and 7 inch square 
edge No. 4 common based at $40 at 
the mill, though the reent addition of 
two dollars to round edge prices brings 
the inch mill run to $27.50 on sticks at 
the mill yard and $17.50 for the box 
grade. Spruce gets its first dollar and 
cents “ceilings” at $40 for 1 x 6 and 7 
inch merchantable at $40 for random to 
which three dollars is added for all 16 
foot lengths. There are elaborate price 
tables for all shapes of small dimen- 
sion and of heavy timbers. For 1 x 2 
and 3 inch bundled furring there are 
seores of prices for every conceivable 
size and dressing. Spruce lath are 
priced at $4.75 for the 1% inch and 
$5.25 for 154g inch and white cedar shin- 
gles are based on $4.25 at the mill for 
the top grade of extras. Hemlock 
boards at New England mills are gen- 
erally listed at three dollars under the 
prices granted to the mills in the 
Adirondacks and in Pennsylvania. 

The position of the BALTIMORE 
wholesalers and commission men en- 
gaged in handling North Carolina Pine 
has not been improved during the last 
fortnight, and may even be said to 
present a less encouraging prospect. 
The business of getting stocks with 
which to meet the wants of customers 
is becoming more difficult. Some yards, 
however, seem able to maintain stocks 
in very fair volume, and the matter of 
profits is by no means lacking. Box 
factories are in a position to obtain 
low grade lumber in sufficient quanti- 
ties to operate at capacity, though it 
should be said that these plants draw 
to a @éonsiderable extent upon woods of 
finer grain for the material that calls 
for printing. 


Southern Market 


The Central Procurement Agency 
was able to buy only about 10,000,000 
feet of the 65,000,000 sought at its let- 
ting in BIRMINGHAM on April 13. 
There were 70 bidders present but they 
had only timbers and green dimensions 
to offer and that was about all bought. 
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government 


required 
timber and dimensions bidders to take 
some boards in the proportion of a car- 


llowever, the 


load of boards to each 100,000 feet of 
timbers. 

An offer to buy 24,000,000 feet of 
boards for an Ohio camp went begging 
as only 400,000 feet were bought. Even 


an offer to buy some lumber green 
failed to produce better results. 

The Birmingham letting was _ fol- 
lowed by the MEMPHIS letting on 


April 20 at which 75,000,000 to 80,000,- 
000 feet of lumber was sought. 

Inability of the Government to find 
all the hardwood lumber it needs for 
its multifarious war purposes is prov- 
ing of concern to the hardwood lumber 
producing industry. The Navy’s hard- 
wood co-ordinating service has made a 
firm request upon the industry to stop 
selling its oak green and to discon- 
tinue sales of oak to all non-war ma- 
terials consumers. 


North Central Market 


Urgent demand for 
continues, both from government and 
civilian sources, but since the former 
takes precedence retail yards are un- 
able to purchase any sizeable quanti- 
ties, Minneapolis sources report. As- 
sortments in many cases are poor, since 
the mills are shaping production to 
federal needs, so even if small ship- 
ments of material are available for 
civilians the stock may not be what 
the market calls’ for. New orders 
booked during the past fortnight to- 
taled approximately 5,000,000 feet, and 
the unfilled order file has soared the 
15,000,000-feet mark. 


Southwest Market 


The demand for lumber in the KAN- 
SAS CITY area continues abnormally 
heavy and the smaller volume reported 
by wholesalers and retailers alike is 
due entirely to the sharp contraction in 


northern pine 


stocks. The Federal Reserve bank re- 
ports that retail volume of 143 line 
yards in the seven states it serves 


showed a big gain for the first quarter 
of 1943, as compared with a year ago, 
but virtually all of the gain was due to 
the liquidation of inventories. Sales 
for the first three months were 62 per 
cent larger than a year ago. For 
March, sales were up 58 per cent and 
were 19 per cent above the previous 
month’s total. A breakdown by states 
showed that for the quarter, OKLA- 
HOMA’S sales were up 4 per cent; 
NEBASKA, up 43 per cent; KANSAS, 
up 3 per cent, and MISSOURI, down 1 
per cent. For March, however, declines 
began to appear in some of the states, 
for Oklahoma had ‘a decline of 8 per 
cent, Missouri, 15 per cent and Kansas, 
1 per cent. Wholesale volume in March 
dropped 16 per cent under the 1942 pe- 
riod and for the first quarter 
were off 19 per cent. 


West Coast Market 

Puget Sound areas continues to face 
unprecedented demand from both fed- 
eral and domestic sourc2s. The buyers’ 
situation is progressively worse week 
by week. One indication of this is the 
number of mid-western dealers show- 
ing up at Seattle and other points try- 
ing to buy lumber. Simultaneous auc- 
tions in SEATTLE, PORTLAND and 
EUGENE just concluded and lasting 
three days resulted in some hundred 
million feet being placed but more was 
sought. War time housing projects are 
calling for lumber in larger quantities. 
Local dealers are hard put to keep up 
stocks. Wholesalers are deluged with 


sales 


inquiries but very little lumber finds 
its way to domestic consumers. Let- 
ters from farm areas complain that 
meat production is being slowed be- 


cause lumber for shelters can’t be ob- 
tained. 

Shingles are virtually unobtainable. 
Wholesalers are out of the picture be- 
cause ceiling prices are being paid the 
mills. The demand continues to keep 
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all grades of shingles badly oversold. 
Cedar siding also is oversold. The call 
for siding is bigger due to government 
housing projects. Demand for logs, 
particularly cedar, is tremendous. 
Although TACOMA, WASH. lumber 
mills report that they are heavily com- 
mitted to advance government orders, 
they are receiving a steady flood of in- 
quiries from private buyers, indicating 
that there is plenty of non-government 
business available. But there seems lit- 
tle likelihood at present that mills will 
be able to give much attention to pri- 
vate orders, much as they would like 
to, since government business is show- 
ing no signs of falling off. This con- 
tinues to be something of a surprise to 
most operators, as they had felt that 
the huge flood of government orders on 
which they have been working for 
many months, would have dwindled by 
this time to a point where they could 
undertake some private business. 


Supply 


. 
Pines 

Over 70 percent of pine production 
from around SHREVEPORT is now 
coming from the smaller or medium 


capacity mills. When the large mills, 
which formerly dominated the volume 
of pine production quit, it is because 
they cannot get timber in great enough 
volume to run to normal capacity. The 
very small capacity mills of 10 to 15 M. 
also have gone out, partly because 
their owners, during the depression 
moved up into the medium capacity 
group. The day of the very farge ca- 
pacity pine mill in the South seems to 
be definitely numbered. In these days 
of shortage of labor, nearly all of these 
lower capacity mills make shift to run 
the planer a few days, and then turn 


the crew over to loading cars, and 
next a few days with the sawmill. 


Complete operation for hardly any of 
these mills are now the _ exception 
rather than the rule. 

Reduced production due to the loss 
of manpower, inclement weather and 
lack of equipment was reflected in the 
report of stocks of mills in the KAN- 
SAS CIVY area at the end of the first 
quarter. The Federal Reserve bank said 
that inventories at the start of April 
were 4 per cent less than a year ago. 


For the retail industry, inventories 
were 37 percent smaller than in the 
1942 period. The outlook for an in- 


creased supply is not good, especially 
for the civilian trade. It was reported 
that one of the principal problems is 
that of meeting the big demand for box 
and crating requirements. These re- 
quirements may increase to the point 
where they will require 50 percent of 
all the lumber produced this year. Box 
and carrying needs have placed a 
heavy demand on all soft woods in 
particular and it is likely that lumber 
normally used for other purposes will 
have to be diverted to this use. A 
shortage of wooden egg cases has 
caused packers to resort to the use of 


orange and grapefruit boxes in the 
packing of eggs for storage. Manu- 
facturers of egg cases have turned 


their equipment to the manufacture of 
package needs for the military. 

As Head of the Lakes mills gradu- 
ally swing into normal production the 
season’s total cut is far lower than 
that up to a corresponding date in 1942, 
now standing at around 11,000,000 feet 
as compared with nearly twice that 
last season at this time, MINNEAPOLIS 
sources report. Shipments during the 
past two weeks averaged around 
2,200,000 a week and during the past 
14 weeks the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ association’s six mills shipped 
some 24,500,000 feet of material. The 
larger mills still are not operating at 
capacity production. 


Logs 
Logs, especially c2dar, are still the 


principal bottleneck to increasing for- 
est products output in the PUGET 





SOUND area. A drive to get men who 
have gone into other jobs back to the 
woods is on and first results in SKAp. 
TLE brought 120 volunteers. Howeyer 
as one lumberman put it, one camp 
alone would absorb this number. The 
same informant averred that the log 
situation could change quickly if thou- 
sands of men went back to logging. 

The dearth of logs, which has dras- 
tically curtailed lumber production in 
the TACOMA, WASH., area for severa] 
months, is beginning to be less appar- 
ent. Several plants that had been closed 
for this reason have resumed operation, 
One large plywood manufacturer which 
had been closed for six weeks, resumed 
cutting last week and hopes to be able 
to continue indefinitely. 

A plan for utilization of the small 
growth and debris from logging opera- 
tions in the manufacture of pulp and 
paper is an experiment that may go 
far towards salvaging the waste of 
logging operations undertaken by the 
Powell River Co. Ltd. and the Comox 
Logging & Railroad Co. Ltd. as the re- 
sult of an agreement entered into with 
the Provincial Government, it is an- 
nounced by Hon. A. Wells Gray, min- 
ister of lands of British Columbia. 

Arrangements for granting leave to 
loggers and lumbermen in the armed 
forces to return to work in the camps 
and mills of British Columbia for a pe- 
riod of three months, or longer, have 
been completed and are now official. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA timber produc- 
tion in the first two months of this 
year dropped 139,000,000 feet board 
measure, C. D. Orchard, chief forester 
reported today, due chiefly to weather 
conditions. 

January and February cut totalleg 
224,104,491 feet while for the first twt 
months last year it was 363,122,008 feet. 

Permits now are necessary for the 
export of barrel headings, hoops and 
staves, in the rough or manufactured, 
from Canada. 


. 
Shingles 

Plight of shingle mill operators is 
very serious. The War Man Power 
Board has just ordered shingle manu- 
facturers to go on a 48 hour week. This 
will call for two extra hours a day 
with labor payed time and a half for 
overtime and will result, it is esti- 
mated, in an increased cost of 17 cents 
per square to produce at the mills. As 
the shingle ceiling is based on steady 
production and not on_ intermittent 
operation such as most manufacturers 
have had to contend with the actual 
costs will be even greater than figures 
would show. On top of this the shingle 
weavers are still demanding higher 
wages. An assured log supply is the 
first essential to steady production of 
cedar products and no plans can be 
carried out without it. Shingles are 
becoming more important to the g0ov- 
ernment. Some eight to ten thousand 
squares will be used in the Everett 
areas alone in housing projects. 


West Coast Woods ; 

Auctions at Seattle, Portland and Eu- 
gene were a little easier than some 
held previously. Advances in the price 
of boards has encouraged the mills te 
make more and to accept more orders. 
No. 1, 2 and select boards wre boosted 
$3.50 and No. 3’s to $1.50 more. The 
government hopes to increase board 
production by twenty-five percent. 
Boards appear to be the most urgent 
need just now. 


Millwork 


A number of MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
mills continue to mark time, awaiting 
the receipt of government orders, hav- 
ing given up the idea of being able te 
do much civilian business. Some pa 
ago more equable distribution of 
eral allotments was promised 1 . 
date few large jobs have been allo- 
cated to any of the upper MississipP! 
valley mills, Minneapolis sources re 
port. 
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“New Kilns Do Their Job at 


ANACONDA 





This picture shows a solid piled load of lumber ready 
for the kilns at Anaconda. Solid piling increases kiln 
Capacity. Anaconda now has 10 modern Moore 
Cross-Circulation Kilns. 
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WESTERN PINE ADVERTISING 


is encouraging people from 


Coast to Coast to plan 
NEW HOMES 


An analysis of the letters received in response to our national 






magazine advertising indicates that thousands of people are 
not only planning to build new homes after the war, but are 
saving money for this purpose. Alert builders, contractors, 
and lumber dealers will find it pays to constantly keep in 
contact with these prospects. 








FREE! You should have a 
copy of ‘Western Pine 
Camera Views" to see how 
it stimulates interest in 
postwar building. This 
profusely illustrated book 
shows exteriors and inter- 
iors of all kinds of homes. 
Sample copy is free—just 
write on your business sta- 
tionery to Dept. 5D. 










WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon 





*Tdaho White Pine *Ponderosa Pine *Sugar Pine 








*THESE ARE THE WESTERN PINES 











NEW 
LOGGING TRAILERS 
AVAILABLE 


The Government has authorized 
Fruehauf to produce light, me- 
dium and heavy-duty logging 
Trailers—both single-axle and 
tandem-axle types. Available for 
immediate delivery through Frue- 
» hauf Branches to anyone with a 
Certificate of Transfer PD-32]. 


See your Fruehauf Branch for 
assistance in filing for a certifi- 
cate. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Detroit 



















RUED 


Nationally Advertised 
Aromatic Red Cedar 


CLOSET LINING 
LUMBER 





PRODUCT OF 


Geo. C. BROWN & Co. 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
AROMATIC RED CEDAR IN THE WORLD 





Ozan operations are sus- 
tained yield operations. 


Under the Ozan plan of 
selective harvesting of tim- 
ber, certain selected trees 
are spotted and designated 
for cutting. Mature trees 
are harvested. The young 
growing trees are pro- 
tected. This program ap- 
plies not only to the com- 
pany’s own forest lands, 
but also to the lands of 
private timber owners who 
are extending this co-op- 
eration. 

Ozan Lumber Co. is thus 
assured a permanent, de- 
pendable timber supply. 


_ Ozan Lumber Co. 


Prescot, Arkansas 












Packaged 
and Sealed 

GUARANTEED 
90% Red Heart or Better 
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Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 
Following is statement of seven groups of identical mills of unfilled orders and 
gross stock footage on April 17, and reports of identical mills for corresponding 


period of 1942: 


No. of 

Mills nfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
Softtwoods: Rpte. 194 1)42 1943 1942 
Southern Pine ...... 101 146,502 : ,000 195,483,000 179,323,000 271,960,000 
West Coast sesh tik .. 143 778, 304,000 762,885,000 389,060,000 790,703,000 
Western Pine ...... 97 437,221,000 451,316,000 674,949,000 964,629,000 
Calif. Redwood..... 11 96,598,000 75,571,000 120,603,000 239.801'000 
Southern Cypress... 7 14, 709, 000 8,802,000 60,345,000 1,368,000 
Northern Pine...... 6 15,510,000 10,935,000 36,420,000 2 000,000 
Northern Hemlock.. 13 12,900,000 14,561,000 19,744,000 55,989,000 
Hardwoods: 7 
Southern Hdwds.... +79 64,754,000 79,008,000 168,125,000 2 52,143,000 
Northern Hdwas.... 138 24,337,000 28,019,000 37,931,000 77,859,000 
Flooring: 
Ce iach Sate Gpisace aw 75 34,307,000 50,8 582,000 41,293,000 64,669,000 
Maple .........+++- 13 6,138,000 7,170,000 7,133,000 12,190,000 





National Production, Shipments, and Orders 





Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for the 
week ended April 17, covering mills whose statistics for both 1943 and 1942 are 
available and percentage comparisons with statistics of identical mills for the cor- 


responding period of 1942: 


Av. No. Per- Per- Per- 
Mills Production eent Shipments cent Orders cent 
SOFTWOODS: Rpte. 1943 =©of 1942 1943 of 1942 1943 = of 1942 
Southern Pine..... 101 23,325,000 7D 29,028,000 81 27,174,000 49 
West Coast ....45: 143 114,909,000 97 111,725,000 77 120,931,000 71 
Western Pine...... 97 65,273,000 97 72,122,000 91 68,349,000 68 
Calif. Redwood.... 11 8,897,000 93 12, O85, 000 94 8,569,000 103 
Southern Cypress.. 7 1,185,000 75 1,883, 000 102 3,141,000 218 
Northern Pine..... 6 240,000 37 2,180,000 104 2,950,000 100 
No. Hemlock . ve 13 1,006,000 46 1,615,000 7s 1,945,000 11 
HARDWOODS: 
Southern Hdwds... +79 8,763,000 by | 11,251,000 118 11,749,000 104 
Northern Hdwds... 13 1,637,000 48 2°78 0,000 106 3,881,000 223 
FLOORING: 
eee 65 4,119,000 46 5,501,000 59 6,171,000 68 
pO eee 13 774,000 67 798,000 61 949,000 96 
7Units. 


Maple Flooring 


Northern maple flooring mills report 
the following average prices realized 
f.o.b. flooring mill basis, during the 
week ended April 24: 

First Second Third 
Eee. 6cteeerwn $87.73 $83.07 $68.59 





Western Pine Summary 


The Western Pine Association reports 
as follows on operation of identical In- 
land Empire and California mills during 
the week ended April 17: 

Report of an Average of 97 Mills: 

Apr. 17, 1943 Apr. 18, 1942 


Production ... 65,273,000 67,126,000 
Shipments 72,122,000 79,195,000 


Orders rec'd... 68,349,000 108° 433,000 


Report of 97 Identical Mills: 
Apr. 17, 1943 Apr. 18, 1942 
Unfilled orders 437,221,000 451,316,000 
Gross stoe 674,949,000 964,629,000 

Report of 97 Identical Mills: 
--Total for Year to Date- 

1943 1942 
Production 785,665,000 872,460,000 
Shipment "1,055.376,000 1,175, 317,000 
i. rete 1,123,189,000 1,288,1 74,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


Following is a summary of reports from 
southern pine mills for the week ended 
April 17: 

Number of Mills, 156; Units}, 110 


Three-year aver. prod.*...... 34,738,000 
Actual production .......... 27,673,000 
IN So oiniap sue tee d8 5 0 O 33,324,000 
CeGere FOCSIVGE 22.62 ccsice 30,488,000 


Number of mills, 156 
On Apr. 17, 1943 
OE a a 166,171,000 
ap eS ae 44,528,000 
*Oct. 30, 1939, to Oct. 31, 1942. 
+Unit is 316,000 feet of ‘3-year aver- 
age” production. 
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Southern Hardwoods 

Following are ranges of f.o.b. mill 
prices on rough, air dried southern hard- 
woods, from reports of sales made during 
the week ended April 21: 
Quartrd. Red Gum | No. 2 Com.— 
FAS 























i oa 32.00 
S-8 14% 96.00 | Ash 
No. 1 & Sel.— ; FAS— 
4-4 51.00 | 4-4 70.00 
Quartrd, Sap Gum | 5-4 . 75.00 
“AS | 6-4 . 82.00 
8-4... 70.50 | 8-4 ; 90,00 
No. 1 & Sel.— | No. . & Sel.— 
6-4 .. 54.50 | 4-4 .. 40.00 
8-4 55.50 | 5-4 45.00 
Plain Sap Gum 6-4 . 55.00 
FAS— 8-4 ... 65.00 
4-4 56.50 No. 2 Com.— 
5-4 "60.00 @60.50 5-4 30.00 
6-4 . 63.50 6-4 ... 31.0" 
No. 1 & Sel.— Beech 
4-4 42.50 FAS : 
5-4 _47. 00 @ 47.50 6-4 ... 54.00 
6-4 . 50.50 No, 1 & Sel.— 
No. 2 Com.— 6-4 ... 44.0) 
a 26.50 No. 2 Com— 
ae 27. 00 | 6-4 ... 32.00 
6-4 27.50 iim 
Qu’ rtd. Black Gum FAS 
s— 4... 3.00 
8-4 62.50 G-¢ .... 49.0" 
No. 1 & Sel.— | No. 1 & Sel.— 
8-4 . 52.50 | 4-4... 33.00 
No. 2 Com.— | @=@ ... 38.9" 
8-4 31.50 No. 2 Com— 
Plain Black Gum 4-4 ... 26.7 
“AS i Ga@. 2. 28.01 
4-4. 50.50 | Cottonwood 
No. 1 & Sel.— | FAS - 
4-4. 40.50 | 4-4 .. 44.\ 
Quartered Tupelo | No. 1 & Sel— 29.00 
FrAs— i ee 5s. 38.t 
4-4 ... 53.50 | No. 2 Com.— ,, 
No. 1 & Sel.— ave a. 
eS 43.50 | Willow 
Plain White Oak | "AS— ni) 
ras— = 55. 
4-4... 75.00 | No. 1 & Sel—_,, 
5-4. 90.50 | 4-4 .. fl. 
No. * & Get — No. 2 Com— 98 (0 
4-4 ss 42.00 !' 4-4... oo: 
No. 2 Com.— Pecan 
4-4 32.00 FAS— =m 00 
Plain Red Oak | 5-4... 80, 0 
FAS 6-4 .. 
a-@ ... 60.50 | No. 1 & Sel— 42.00 
5-4 70.50 | 6-4... 
No. 1 & Sel.— No, 2 Com.— 94.00 
4-4 40.50 | 5-4 ..- 39.00 
5-4 ... 45.50 ; 6-4 .-- oa 
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.. Current Government Regulations 





Asbestos Roofing & Siding 
Removed from L-41 


In a new order, supplementing L-41, the 
\V PB has released from the limitations of 
that order asbestos cement siding and 
roofing jobs on any structure where any 
part of the existing siding or roofing, as 
the case may be, is in need of repainting, 
maintenance or repair. Also important is 
the fact that the official interpretation of 
L-!1 which stated that “the application 
of siding or roofing is ‘construction’ (as 
defined in L-41) where such siding or 
rooting is applied to a portion of a building 
which is not in need of ‘maintenance and 
repair’ ” has been revoked. The text of 
the new order follows: 

_ ee 

Supplementary Conservation Order L- 
ji-d. Conservation Order L-41, as amend- 
ed, shall not apply to the re-siding of 
any structure with asbestos siding or the 
re-roofing of any structure with asbestos 
roofing material, where any part of the 
existing siding or roofing, as the case may 
he. is in need of repainting or other main- 
tenance and repair: Provided, however, 
That no rubber, metal other than fasten- 
ings, nor lumber restricted by the provis- 
ions of paragraph (c) of Conservation 
Order M-208 shall be used in such re- 
siding or re-roofing. 

Paragraph (e) of Interpretation No. 1 
of Conservation Order L-41 as amended 
is hereby revoked. 

* * * 

According to the Asbestos;Cement 
Products Assn. the WPB action was 
taken because the curtailed demand for 
asbestos cement shingles caused by the 
restrictions of L-41 had closed the chief 
outlet for short length asbestos fibre. In 
mining one ton of long fibre asbestos 
needed for textiles and other critical war 
uses many tons of short fibre asbestos 
must be produced. Because the short fibre 
material was finding no outlet, production 
on the long fibre asbestos, needed so 
urgently, had been dropping. 


Southern Pine Revised by OPA 


To stimulate board production for 

boxing and crating OPA increased the 
mill ceilings for No. 2 Common South- 
ern Pine Boards $1.00 per thousand feet 
and decreased those of No. 2 Common 
dimension an equivalent amount, in a 
revision of MPR No. 19—Southern Pine 
Lumher—effective May 1, 1943. 
_ A new definition of “distribution yard” 
'S supposedly designed to make compli- 
ance and enforcement more feasible, but 
we wonder if putting the New England 
definition of a distribution yard won't 
Cause a lot of trouble in the south. 

_Concentration yards are given some re- 
lief by rolling back the price at the mil! 
‘or rough boards, dimension and box 
grades of lumber $2.50 per thousand. This 
'S accomplished by including in the new 
ceiling price delivery to any purchaser for 
resale within a radius of 25 miles on these 
grades. If delivery is beyond 25 miles, a 


deduction of $2.50 per thousand board 
feet, the approximate cost of delivering 
lumber 25 miles, must be taken from the 
ceiling price before the transportation 
prices can be added. 

Tables of specific prices were estab- 
lished for the first time for some items 
used in the manufacture of freight cars 
and for other car materials which were 
priced until now by special formula. All 
lumber tables in the regulation were re- 
vised to contain maximum prices for 
“shorts” of four and six feet which pre- 
viously were priced by formula in most 
of the tables. A pricing formula is in- 
corporated for lengths under four feet. 

Other revisions included have to do 
with heart content lumber; deletion of 
pricing “sound and square edged” grade 
at the same price as No. 2 common; frac- 
tional widths in Shortleaf and Longleaf 
dimension and Longleaf timber; listing of 
new items of No. 2 common flooring; in- 
cluding certain two inch sizes in a new 
table called “Two Inch Planks and Joists: 
adding of prices for heart face, end 
matched flooring and prices for 15 to 18 
inch lengths; some end matched and 
center matched boards placed in the table 
by that name; prices on No. 2 Box elimi- 
nated from Table 11, shippers may apply 
for ceiling under special pricing regula- 
tions. 


Softwood Plywood Limited 


AA-2x rating is needed to sell softwood 
plywood, except rejects, to anyone but 
distributers. 

Limitation Order L-150-a—(a) Defini- 
tions. For the purpose of this order: 

(1) “Producer” shall mean any manu- 
facturer of softwood plywood, but shall 
not include any distribution warehouse 
of any manufacturer. 

(2) “Softwood plywood” shall mean a 
built-up board of laminated veneers of 
any species of softwood united with a 
bonding agent. 

(3) “Distributor” shall mean any 
wholesaler, jobber, retailer or other per- 
son who in the regular course of his 
business sells softwood plywood. 

(b) General restrictions. No distrib- 
utor shall sell, ship or deliver or cause 
to be sold, shipped or delivered, any 
softwood plywood except upon orders 
rated AA-2X or higher, except that this 
restriction shall not apply. 

(1) To sales, shipments or deliveries 
by producers to distributors; 

(2) To sales, shipments or deliveries 
of softwood plywood: 

(i) Which has been rejected by grad- 
ing process, while still in the possession 
of a producer, as not meeting commer- 
cial standards: 

(ii) Which has been produced by a 
producer by “cutting-back” rejects; 

(iii) In the form of strips, odd sizes 
and scrap resulting from the processing 
for use of standard panels. 


Ceiling Prices on Logs and Bolts 


Amendment 1 of MPR 348 tells how to 
figure the average price on logs and bolts 
purchased during September and October 
1942 in establishing the price ceiling. 

Any group of four or more buying 
plants in an area may now petition OPA 
to establish a system of dollars-and-cents 
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prices for buying plants in an area of 
at least 400 square miles which contains 
at least five buying plants. Buying plants 
have the privilege of suspending ceiling 
for forty-five days following such petition 
or letter notification to OPA that such 
petition is being prepared. 


Douglas Fir & West Coast 
Lumber 


MPR 26 has been amended by the addi- 
tion of a footnote 11 to the table entitled 
“No. 1 Boards and Shiplap, Green, Sur- 
faces; A. IL. Oc: 

11. If a mill is operating in compli- 
ance with the War Production Board’s 
Circular No. 31, of March 31, 1943, ad- 
dressed “To all Douglas Fir Sawmills,” 
for so long as such order is in force and 
for so long as the mill has not been 
granted exception from such order its 
maximum prices shall be the maximum 
prices established under this Table and 
footnotes thereto plus $3.50 per MBM 
in the case of Select merchantable, No. 1 
Common, and No. 2 Common boards, or, 
in the case of No. 3 Common boards, 
$1.50 per MBM. 


Ceilings Placed on Northeastern 
Hardwoods 


MPR 368 covers all tough white ash, 
beech, hard maple, yellow poplar, com- 
mercial basswood, birch, soft elm, soft 
maple, chestnut, hickory, cherry and oak. 
The ceilings are set in dollar-and-cents 
tables. 


Northeastern Softwood Lumber 
Ceilings Revised 


The revision of the Northeastern soft- 
wood lumber regulation MPR 219 is de- 
signed to provide dollars-and-cents ceil- 
ings for all species of Northeastern 
softwood lumber. The contents of the reg- 
ulation include price tables on Square 
edge White Pine, Round-edge White Pine, 
Eastern Spruce, Norway Pine and Jack 
Pine, New England and Imported East- 
ern Hemlock lumber, Eastern Hemlock 
produced in New York and Pennsylvania, 
and Ottawa Valley White and Norway 
Pine. 


Minors May Be Employed in 
Certain Mill Jobs 


The U. S. department of labor now 
permits the employment of minor children 
in the following operations in the logging, 
sawmilling and woodworking (planing 
mill) industries : 

LOGGING AND SAWMILLING 


1. Work in offices or 

shops. 

Work in the operation or mainte- 

nance of living quarters. 

3. Work in cruising, surveying or log- 
ging—engineering parties, provided 
that no work in the construction of 
roads or railroads is performed. 

4. Work in forest protection, such as 
clearing fire trails or roads, piling 
and burning slash, maintaining fire- 
fighting equipment, constructing or 
maintaining telephone lines, or act- 
ing as fire lookout. 

5. Work in feeding or care of animals 
used in logging. 

6. Saw filing, except in connection 

with logging operations. 

Packing shingles. 

Straightening, marking, tallying or 

pulling lumber from the dry chain, 

the drop sorter, or the green chain 


maintenance 


bo 


os 
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(other 


than the pulling of lumber 
larger than 1 inch by 6 inches in 
size from the green chain.) 

%. Unstacking from the dry-kiln. 

10. Clean up in the lumber yards. 

11. The handling or shipping of dry 
lumber or lumber products in yards 
or sheds of sawmills, lath mills, 
shingle mill or cooperage-stock 


mills, excepting the operation of 
cranes, lumber carriers and other 
power-driven equipment, and the 


occupation of crane locker. 
PLANING MILL 
(WOOD WORKING MACHINES) 


1. Work as an off-bearer from any 
machine except circular saws or 
gxuillotine-action veneer cutters. 


2. Work of 
moving 


placing material on a 

chain or in a hopper or 
slide for automatic feeding. 

4. Work of grading behind the planer. 

It may be well to look into this means 

ot receiving the manpower shortage. A 

minor must obtain an age certificate from 





Ponderosa Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


-WUICHET LUMBER CO. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath— 
Shiplap 
Pattern—F lask 
WRITE 
714 Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago 


LINDSEY 


Self-Loading 
Skidders 


are used with 
either team or 
tractor. On 
short hauls, 
snaking, and 
bunching logs, 
they are unex- 
celled. 


LINDSEY 
WAGON CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Laurel, - Miss. 
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the superintendent of schools or from the 
field office of the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor before he 
can be employed. The lower age limit is 
16 years. 


Yellow Poplar 


Yellow Poplar is transferred to part 
3167 of Order M-279, and, as transferred, 
is amended as to definition and grading. 
This covers aircraft lumber, veneers and 
logs. 


Dogwood Limited to Shuttics 


LL-285 limits the buying of dogwood to 
the manufacturers of shuttles and shuttle 
blocks for the textile industry. 


Discuss Relief from Retail 
Ceilings 


Relief for Northeastern retailers who 
have been squeezed by present ceiling 


schedules based on March 1942 prices was 
discussed at a meeting of dealers of that 
section called by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration for April 15 in New York 
City. Peter A. Stone, price executive of 
the OPA lumber branch, Arthur Larsen, 
and Mr. Eckstein, also of the OPA office, 
met with dealers from all of New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, eastern 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, part of Mary- 
land, and the District of Columbia. 

Inasmuch as it was estimated that eight 
months would be required for the compil- 
ation of a final ceiling price schedule it 
was proposed that interim ceiling prices 
be established to bridge this period. Final 
ceiling prices will be based upon answers 
to a questionnaire to be completed in the 
near future and sent to all retail lumber- 
men in the section to which the prices 
will apply. The mark-up set in the inter- 
im price schedule may be allowed to stand 
or may he adjusted in the final schedule 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
dealers. 

Interim prices would cover all classes 
of customers not now covered by MPR 
215. Wallboard, asphalt roofing, insula- 
tion, paints, etc., are to be included in 
MPR 215 and covered by the same mark- 
up orders. 

The proposals were attended by extend- 
ed discussion from the floor. Some of the 
dealers felt that the confusion attendant 
with the establishment or change of a 
price ceiling could be minimized if the 
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We have been many years building 
up our reputation for quality and cus- 
tomer satisfaction. It distresses us 
that under current operating and sup- 
ply conditions we are unable to meet 
even the needs of our regular custo- 
mers. whose forbearance we solicit. 











interim price plan was dropped and prices 
were allowed to stand as they are until 
the final schedule could be put into effect, 
Others at the meeting expressed the opin- 
ion that the need for relief from present 
price standards was immediate and _ that 
an interim schedule should be drawn up 
without delay. 

Some retailers expressed the hope that 
the questionnaire to be sent to dealers 
would be in as simplified a form as pos- 
sible. 

The afternoon session gave any dealer 
who desired it, an opportunity to express 
his opinion of the proposals and _ state 
some of his problems in connection with 
the matter. A committee was appointed 
to meet with OPA officials again the 
next day to further discuss the ceilings 
and to arrive at a decision concerning the 
advisability of establishing an interim 
price schedule. Committee members were 
as follows: 


To represent the State of Maine— 
Ralph Jordan; Connecticut — William 
Severin and T. Francis Smith; New 


Hampshire—Norman Mason; Massachu- 
setts—Frank Whitty and Harvey I. 
Harding; New York State—F. E. Heb- 
erling and O. H. Green; New York City 
—Andrew Dykes and Joe Zashin: New 
Jersey—N. S. Gentile, and E. H. Loi- 
zeaux; Delaware— James Eliason, Jr.; 
Philadelphia—William Collins; Pennsyl- 
vania—Fred Ludwig: Maryland — J. H. 
Geis; District of Columbia—Mr. Tur- 
over. 

J. A. Birkenhead will represent distri- 
bution yards. 

At a similar price meeting held in De- 
troit, Mich., April 22, it was decided to 
group Illinois with Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Iowa, instead of with West Vir- 
ginia, western Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan. 

Mr. Stone said that OPA prefers that 
the States form their own groupings and 
ask for meetings. Other suggested group- 
ings are the Dakotas, Kansas and Ne- 
braska; Tennessee, Kentucky, and _ the 
Carolinas; Rocky Mountain (not com- 
plete as to boundaries) ; California, and 
Texas. 





New Edition of Red Book 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Inc.. 
Chicago and New York, announces pub- 
lication of its Spring 1943 Reference 
Book, a part of The Lumbermen’s Na- 
tional Red Book Service. 

According to W. C. Clancy, executive 
vice president, more than the averege 
number of changes were necessary 1 
compiling this revised edition. The total 
number of changes of all kinds exceeds 
18,000. Since publication of the Fall 194? 
edition, many retail yards were reported 
out of business, some only for the dura- 
tion. This new edition, the 123rd_pub- 
lished, also includes 1566 names not pre- 
viously listed. 

Lumbermen’s National Red Book >¢rv- 
ice is now widely used as a buying guide; 
and Governmental Procurement agencies 
also are finding it valuable in their work, 

Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Inc., 
is now in its sixty-seventh year of service 
to the lumber and woodworking indus- 
tries. 
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Rainy Lake Lumber Co., Ltd. 





Selling the Products of J. A. Mathieu Limited, Rainy Lake, Ont. 
SALES OFFICE: 1204 CONWAY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
OTHER SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 

Fred Walker, Virginia, Minn.; W. R. Gillett, Eau Claire, 
Wis.; Winton Lumber Sales, Minneapolis, Minn.; Central 
States Lumber Co., Janesville, Wis. 
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To protect and preserve the property 
we have now... to keep it in opera- 
tion ... while repairs and replacements 
are scarce or unavailable is sensible and 


necessary. 
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wins and holds customers. 


Tt MARTIN SENGUR C0. 


She House of Quality 


2520 QUARRY ST. Branches and Distributors 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS in Principal Cities 












Saves time! 
Easy to use! 
Kept up to date! 
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Price Ceilings & Regulations 


Maximum Prices 


Lumber — Plywood — Millwork — Building 
Materials as established by OPA 
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107 Chambers St., 


Meridian, Seattle, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 











- « MEW PRODUCTS & LITERATURE 


Sheetlock 511 


This new self-fastening strip, manufac- 
tured by Sheetlock Company, is a modern 
method of lock-joining rigid and flexible 
boards. Originally designed for duct 
work, it has proven equally desirable in 











such 
poultry and 
shower stalls, etc. 

The illustration shows the self-fasten- 


fields as cabinets, boxes, casings, 


farm equipment, lockers, 


ing feature of Sheetlock. The uniquely 
designed notch grips and holds the board, 
and the rounded bottom of the receiving 
channel makes a tight joint without the 
use of cement or putty. No tools, screws, 
nails, bolts or other accessories are re- 
quired and it is not necessary to drill 
holes. It saves time and labor and facili- 
tates the use of board in substitution for 
sheet metal. Check 511 for additional in- 
formation. 


Cement-Coated Staples 515 

Nailed wood shipping containers and 
cleated plywood shipping containers for 
overseas shipments must have Cement 
Coated Staples over all straps. The 
Signode Steel Strapping Company has 
an illustrated bulletin which outlines 
how these staples are used with steel 
strapping; how they help prevent straps 
from snagging on rough surfaces and 
other packages—also their value as addi- 





tional insurance against loose straps due 
to the possibility of lumber shrinkage. 
It also provides data on sizes, etc. and 
contains information from which the 
individual shipper can determine what 
size and kind of staples should be used 
on his particular type of shipment. To 
obtain illustrated folder check 515. 


"The Skill Behind the Man" 512 


This book is a reproduction of the 
Fruehauf Trailer Company's sound-slide 
film, a training film for tractor-trailer 
drivers. It stresses the responsibility 
resting upon the shoulders of the driver 
in this wartime period. It also passes 
on to the driver many of the clever tricks 
and driving kinks which have come to 


56 


old hands through long and sometimes 
bitter experiences. It aims to make a 
skillful driver out of a new driver and 
to improve the skill of experienced driv- 
ers in the shortest possible time. 

Two films, “The Man Behind the 
Wheel” and “The Skill Behind the Man” 
are available without charge through your 
local Fruehauf dealer, but if such a show- 
ing cannot be arranged, this new book 
“The Skill Behind the Man” is an in- 


teresting and helpful substitute. To ob- 
tain a copy of the book, check 512. 
Steel Reinforced Gauntlet 514 


An improved type of steel reinforced 
gauntlet for heavy duty handling is being 
manufactured by Industrial Gloves Com- 


pany. Though heavily reinforced, the 
glove is flexible because grain leather 1s 
used. Steel ribbons are placed diagonally 


STEEL GRIP 
aoe 





to assure utmost protection against cut- 
ting edges of material handled. Entire 
palm, extending up first joint of all the 
fingers and well around to the back of 
the forefinger is reinforced with an extra 
piece of leather. Thumb is patched and 
strapped for extra strength and service. 
All closing seams are stitched with steel 
thread. The gloves may be had as pairs, 
all rights, or all lefts. Item 514. 


Fire Extinguisher Charts 513 


American-LaFrance-Foamite Corpora- 
tion announces two new fire extinguisher 
charts, showing the operating characteris- 
tics of first aid hand fire extinguishers 
and wheeled engines. 

The charts clearly and concisely tabu- 
late the several types of hand fire extin- 
guishers and wheeled engines, and their 
suitability or otherwise as applying to 
Class “A,” “B” and “C” fires, in accord- 
ance with Underwriter’s Laboratories 
classification. For convenience, a Class 
“D” is added to cover the fire hazards 
of automobiles, commercial trucks, etc., 
and a Class “DT” to cover the fire risks 
pertaining to tank-trucks and trailer-trac- 
tors. 

Recommendations are also included for 
alcohol and kindred fire hazards. 

The charts give complete data in con- 
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densed form as to extinguisher and engine 
characteristics, methods of operation, ca- 
pacity, range of stream, etc. They may be 
obtained by checking item 513. 












Patterns for Poultry Houses 518 








To help solve the shortage in poultry 
and hog houses, the Easi-Bild Pattern 
Company has released two new full size 











patterns so that anyone old enough to 


understand what he reads can build a 
10x10 foot poultry house that will ac- 
commodate 25 laying hens or 350 chicks if 
used as a brooder house, or a 7x8 foot hog 
house. No special tools are needed. User 
merely traces pattern on wood, cuts each 
piece of lumber, numbers it according to 
number on pattern, and then assembles 
it as step by step illustrations indicate. 
Patterns are available at hardware, maii 
order and department stores, and lumber 
yards, or may be obtained from Easi- 
Bild Pattern Company. 

This company has also brought out a 
sales stimulator for over-the-counter busi- 
ness. Small red, white, and blue stickers 
which the lumber dealer may attach to 
his sales slips, invoices, and statements, 
carry a picture of a building or an article 
that can be made from Easi-Bild patterns. 
These stickers come in twelve designs, 
each one featuring an article that has 
sales appeal during the month for which 
it is recommended. For additional in- 
formation check 518. 
























Wood Stave Rolls 5110 


Special light weight, low cost wood 
rolls have been developed by Rodney 




















Hunt Machine Company. To save weight 
and reduce cost, the usual cast «t 
spiders are replaced with a series 
wood heads. These in turn are anchore 
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securely to the thru shaft by means of 
the patented Shaf-tite construction. This 
employs a special flange designed for 
light weight but greater strength. For 
light duty carrier roll uses, the wood 
drum construction is supplied in most 
any diameter from 12” and up. ‘To ob- 


} tain additional information check 5110. 


Oakite Penetrant 516 


Practical help on turning out repair, 

overhaul and maintenance work on truck 
fleets with less man- 
power is given in a 
new, 12- page illus- 
trated booklet issued 
by Oakite Products, 
OAKITE Inc. It explains how 
PENETRANT the four important 
jobs of tank degreas- 
ing, steam - detergent 
cleaning, cooling sys- 
tem maintenance and 
garage floor washing 
may be satisfactorily 
handled with a single 
material. 

Known as Oakite 
Penetrant, this special 
four-purpose automo- 
tive detergent is said 
to provide the combination of vigorous 
cleaning action, penetrating properties 
and solvent degreasing characteristics re- 
quired in successfully performing these 
four essentia] tasks. Being water-soluble, 
the material is non-flammable and cre- 
ates no fire hazards. 





Representative 
formulas and directions are also re- 


viwed. To obtain this booklet check 516. 


Scrap Metals 5111 


A painphlet prepared by Keystone Steel 
& Wire Company telling how retail lum- 
ber dealers can play an important and 
effective part in the Salvage Campaign. 
lo obtain a copy, check item 5111. 


"New Parts from Old" 517 

Four different methods for renewing 
worn metal parts such as pump rods 
and shafts are described in a new book- 
let published by The International 
Nickel Company, Inc. Using a worn 
pump shaft as a practical example, the 
booklet explains and illustrates the step- 
by-step procedures for reconditioning 
the shaft. Item 517. 


New Fork Extension 
Adaptors 519 


The problem of handling loads of 
widely varying dimensions on a lift 
truck with standard length forks has 
been considerably simplified by new fork 
extension adaptors developed by Tow- 
motor Corporation. Quickly and easily 
attached, the adaptors make it possible 
to extend fork lengths safely as much 
as 24” in only 15 or 20 seconds. 

Adaptors are attached as illustrated 





in the picture. When held vertically, the 
eye at the bottom of each is inserte.| 
over forks. The adaptor is then slid 
back to the bend of the forks, and low- 
ered. It automatically “locks” in posi- 
tion to prevent forward or backward 
sliding, while side flanzes prevent any 
sideway slipping. To obtain additional 
information check 519. 








For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the particular items in question. Sign the coupon, 
clip it and mail it to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. The desired information will be forwarded promptly. 
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ABESTO IS NOW BEING USED 

FOR NEW ROOF CONSTRUC- 

TION BY LEADING ROOFERS 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


ABESTO eliminates hot kettles and 
hot mopping. It is a cold process ap- 
plication with an exclusive Viscoroid 
base. Its endurance is proven for 
built-up roofing and damp proofing. 


ABESTO is lower in cost, easy to 
apply, and requires less labor. 


ABESTO means better roofs and 
gives the contractor a better margin 
of profit. 


Write today for full particulars 
and specifications. 


ABESTO MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Michigan City, Indiana 








Cuapman & Dewey 
LUMBER CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of “C & D” Brand 


OAK FLOORING 


and 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


From 


FAMOUS ST. FRANCIS BASIN 
Ww 


Wire for quotations 
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Logs of Fir 


for Needs of War 


The harvest of the tall trees goes 
steadily on. The big logs keep 
coming to the mill and the saws 
keep right on cutting. 


The mills of Booth-Kelly are 
keeping up top-speed production, 
turning out materials of war — 
lumber that goes quickly on its 
way to army camps, naval bases, 
air fields and war production 
plants. 


oot 


-Kelly 


Certified Douglas Fir 


This business was started in 1898, 





year of the Spanish-American 
War. From that day to this our 
aim has been, and always will it 
be, to produce the finest quality 
of Douglas Fir lumber. Our name 
on the lumber is a pledge of this 
quality, in the wood and in the 
manufacture. 


Dimension Casing Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Flooring Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE 


BootlAtell 


~ LUMBER c 












Gus Stacey, Jr., Calcasieu Lumber 
Co., Lake Charles, La., is attending 
an air corps ground school at the Ag- 
ricultural & Military College at Fort 
Sill, Okla. 

Harry Dollar, formerly manager of 
Canadian Robert Dollar Co., Dollar- 
ton, B. C., and long active in the West- 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in Vancouver, accompanied by 
Mrs, Dollar, has left for San Francisco, 
Calif., where they will make their fu- 
ture home. 


Paul M. Smith, district sales man- 
manager for Wheeler-Osgood Sales 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., has been 
chosen general campaign manager to 
direct Pierce County's part in the 
nation’s Second War Loan _ Drive. 
Members of his campaign speaking 
staff include Roderic Olzendam, pub- 
lic relations director of Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., and Charles Devlin, ad- 
vertising manager of Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association. 

Almost 300,000 tree seedlings were 
put out by 2,000 Georgia 4-H Club 
boys and girls last year, the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service asserts. 


More than 350,000 pine, yellow pop- 
lar, and black locust seedlings have 
been distributed by the Virginia For- 
est Service for replanting this Spring, 
State Forester F. C. Pederson has re- 
vealed. 


Greg Kurth, of the Krause & 
Managan, Inc., headquarters in Lake 
Charles, La., is attending the navy 
air force school at Texas A. & M., 
Temple, Tex. 

Eugene Holland of Glencoe, IIl., has 
been elected president of the Holland 
Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb., to succeed 
his brother, the late Laurence B. Hol- 
land. Eugene Holland, who has been 
vice president of the Florence Stove 
Co. at the Illinois city, also has been 
vice president of the Holland Lumber 
Co. and had lived in Omaha until fif- 
teen years ago. In the reorganization 
of the company the vice presidents are 
Joe R. Carnaby of Omaha, R. C. Burke 
of Sioux City, Iowa, R. A. Russell of 
Lincoln, Neb., with F. B. Baylor of 
Lincoln; Neb., who has been secretary, 
taking on the added duties of treas- 
urer, FE, Holland said the company 
would continue the operation of all its 
yards. 


Herman Kleiner, son of Morris 
Kleiner, who operates the Model 
and Liberty Lumber companies in 
Tacoma,- Wash., is now training at 
the Army Air Force basic training 
center at Kearns, Utah. 

H. L. Rivett, president Rivett Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., Omaha, Neb., and rep- 
resenting Nebraska retailers, has visited 
Seattle and Pacific Northwest points, 
seeking lumber. 


- - « PEOPLE & PLACES 
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R. C. Biddle, manager railroad and 
car material division, Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., Chicago, was a recent Seat- 
tle (Wash.) visitor. 

M, J. James, of Buffalo, N. Y., sales 
manager there of the Griffith-Coker 
Lumber Co., was in Seattle (Wash.) 
recently. 


Morgan Musser, of Musser-Erwin 
Lumber Co,, Lake Charles, La., is 
now wearing the stripes of a corporal 
in the Army. Corp. Musser is at 
present stationed at Sacramento, 
Calif. . 














This snapshot of Glen W. Hout, president of 
Home Lumber & Supply Co., Klamath Falls, 
Ore., and his partner, W. V. (Bill) Meade, 
was taken on the opening day of the last 
hunting season. It will be noted that they 
had bagged the limit of ducks, which were 
all mallards. Bill Meade and Glen Hout have 
been associated together for almost twenty- 
two years and, says Glen Hout, ‘Anyone 
who can get along with me for that long a 
period must be all right. Might add that | 
have never been without the AMERICAN 

LUMBERMAN for thirty years.” 








When Frederick C, Crawford of 
Cleveland, Ohio, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
visited the Pacific Northwest in mid- 
April, he saw first hand just how 
logging operations are carried on, as 
the guest of L. T. Murray, president 
of West Fork Logging Co. Mr. 
Crawford and his party were met 
Tacoma, Wash., April 17, by Mr. 
Murray and other prominent Tacoma 
lumbermen and_ escorted to _the 
West Fork Logging Co.’s operations 
near Mineral, Wash., where they 
spent two days watching all phases 




















Old ways of logging have given place 
to the new. Mill methods have changed. But the 
high quality of Polson lumber never has changed. 

Sitka Spruce and Douglas Fir direct from our forests. Rail and water 
shipments. 


POLSON LUMBER & SHINGLE MILLS 


Division of Polson Logging Co. HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 











Reynolds & Manley 
Lumber Company 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


View at our Omar, W. Va. mill -- One of 5 Mower mills 


Tidewater Red Cypress Appalachian Hardwoods 


L Hard d —_—— and Spruce ——— 
Sout ern ar woo s Air Dried, Kiln Dried, Rough or Dressed. Oak, 


Maple, Birch and Beech Flooring, Mouldings, Trim, 
Poplar Bevel Siding. Dimension Stock, Timbers. 
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Yellow Pine 7 : 
During the past twelve months the 5 Mower Millis 
have been meeting both government and regular 
customer needs to the best of their ability—producing 
Members Natl. Modern manufacturing facil- and shipping the largest volume of lumber ever 
Hdw Lbr. ag , : handled by our company in any one year. 

acd “ton ities—band mill, dry kilns, Contact us on your Appalachian Hardwood and 


ers, Inc., So. : : Spruce needs. 
sg complete planing mill. We 


Assn, Natl: ean grade-mark and trade- THE MOWER LUMBER COMPANY 


Lbr. Exporters mark. 5 R. R. connections. Charleston, West Virginia 


Assn. 
" Mills at: Omar, Marmet, Cass, Colcord & Pettus, West Va. 
Dry Kilns, Planing Mills, Flooring Plants 
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DIXIE BRAND 







We Are Now in position to furnish 


“Victory” Grade 
Oak Flooring 


in addition to regular length oak 
flooring, also 4/4 oak dimen- 
sion, either finished or semi- 
finished. Also solicit commer- 


W. R. Wrape Stave Co. 


Post Office Box 182 
Little Rock, Arkansas 











of woods operations. Assisting Mr. 
Murray as host were Allen Crutcher, 
president of F. S. Harmon Manufac- 
turing Co.; E. G. Griggs, II, presi- 
dent of St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co.; M. J. Muckey, manager of In- 
dustrial Conference Board of Ta- 
coma, and Laurence S. Aus, sales 
manager of West Fork Logging Co. 
Mr. Crawford’s party included Mrs. 
Crawford; W. B. Weisenburger, exec- 
utive vice president of the manufactur- 


er’s association and Mrs. Weisen- 
burger, and several aides. 
Ivy Jordan, formerly connected 


with the Superior Lumber Co., Mon- 
roe, La., has been commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the Code & 
Cipher Division and _ is _ stationed 
somewhere in the vicinity of Hawaii. 

Carolina Lumber & Supply Co. at 
Point Pleasant, W. Va., have opened 
their newly renovated and decorated 
show rooms and offices. Hardware and 
paint departments have been added and 
nothing has been left undone in the 
arrangements of the sales displays for 
the convenience of the customers. 
























PATRICK LUMBER CO. 


Terminal Sales Bldg., Portland Oregon 
Car and Cargo Teletypewriter PD-54 Wholesale Only 


Western Pines and West Coast Lumber 
Large and Long Timbers—Fir Piling up to 120 Feet 











LUMBER and PILING 
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installed 


Sparkling, sanitary, easy-to-clean Marlite 


in more 


and more war plants from coast to coast. 


4,000,000 women workers in war in- 
dustry predicted for 1943! And 
wherever you find “women in in- 
dustry” you find opportunities for 
installing Marlite. Adequate recre- 
ation, restroom and toilet facilities 
and first aid stations are important 
to worker morale—are required by 
state’ and national laws! Plastic- 
finished Marlite is ideal for these 
jobs—easy to sell, easy to install, 
easy to maintain! And its lustrous 
beauty is making a hit with women 
everywhere! 


Take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity! Cooperate closely with the 
management of local war plants to 
make Marlite do another big war 
job. War plant installations usu- 
ally provide priorities that assure 
delivery. Marsh Wall engineers are 
at your service. 


PLASTIC-FINISHED WALL PANELS 


MARSH WALL PRODUCTS, INC. © 441 Main St., DOVER, OHIO 
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A. E. Johnson has been appointed 
manager of the Brinkley Lumber Co, 
Del Rio, Tex., following the resigna- 
tion of Lee McChesney, who has en- 
tered the government service. 


Oliver J. Carlson, formerly with 
the Brydson Lumber Co., Austin, 
Tex., has joined the J. A. Nelson 
Lumber Co., Round Rock, Tex,, as 
manager, succeeding his 
Floyd Carlson, who has 
army service. 


cousin, 
entered 


Developing out of a cabinet shop 
business, S. W. Ragland and T. E£, 
Smith have formed a new firm known 
as Ragland-Smith Lumber Co., jy 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Fire, which razed a part of the 
Stricklin Lumber Co. yards at Flor- 
ence, Ala., April 14, caused a property 
loss estimated at $75,000, partly covy- 
ered by insurance. 


W. J. Schlegel of Tacoma, Wash. 
veteran southwest Washington _log- 
ging superintendent, is a civilian in- 
ternee held by the Japanese in the 
Philippine Islands, according to noti- 
fication received by his wife, who is 
now living with their daughter, Mrs. 


Wallace Jones, in Tacoma. Mr. 
Schlegel went to the Philippine 


Islands several years ago to become 
woods superintendent for a_ logging 
concern. His family last heard from 
him about a month before the break- 
ing out of war in the Pacific area, 
prior to receiving the present infor- 
mation that came through the Inter- 
national Red Cross, 


Rex McElroy, manager of Temple 
Lumber . Co., Kerrville, Tex., has 
been elected president of the Kerr- 
ville Retail Credit Bureau. 

Union Grove Lumber & Coal Co, 
at Union Grove, Wis., suffered loss 
estimated at $22,000, according to 
James H. Brannum, Racine, Wis. 
president of the company, when fire 
swept the yard on April 16; the loss 1s 
covered by insurance. 


E. W. Daniels was re-elected pres 
dent of the Harbor Plywood Corp. 
Hoquiam, Wash., at that organiza- 
tion's annual meeting in Hoquiam. 
April 14. Members of the board ol 
directors were all re-elected. Direc 
tors attending the meeting included 
G. R. Birkelund and Lester Roth, 
both of Chicago; Harry S. Knox and 
Huber F. Wise, both of Aberdeen and 
E. W. Daniels, Hoquiam. The board 
also re-elected Mr. Birkelund chair 
man of the board; Mr. Wise, secre 
tary-treasurer and M. M. Pattison, 
assistant secretary, 

Don H. Wilson, of the Hill Lumber 
Co., Danville, Ill, was elected mayo 
of Danville, Ill., for a term of four 
years, at the recent local elections. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of 5a" 
Francisco, which has held title to the 
Eatonville Lumber Co., operating @ 
lumber mill at Eatonville, Wash. has 
announced that it has transferred ™ 
interests in their entirety to a © 
partnership with a personnel of Ta 
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coma, Wash., lumbermen. The trans- 
fer, according to the announcement, 
means no change in the name, policy, 
or management of the company, 
whose mill is turning out 200,000 feet 
of lumber daily. The co-partnership 
includes G. E. Karlen, A. O. Karlen, 
Shelley L. Pearne, Dwight H. Davis, 
George E. Morford and Fred Metz- 
eer. G. E. Karlen, who has been 
general manager of the company, will 
continue in that capacity. 


The DeSoto Hardwood Flooring 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., has purchased 
the oak flooring plant of the Bowman 
Manufacturing Co., in Memphis and 
according to reports this plant wi'l 
be converted to the manufacture of 
dimension stock, with two shifts of 
workers being employed to take care 
of present war orders. 


Fire destroyed the sawmill, planer, 
dry kilns, and dry shed of Russell 
Clarke Lumber Co., Waynesboro, Miss., 
on April 14. No estimate of the heavy 
loss of machinery and large stocks of 
lumber has been made. The warehouse 
near the plant was saved. 


\ppointment of William J. Camp- 
bell, Oshkosh, Wis., lumberman, to 
the University of Wisconsin Board of 
Regents by Gov. Goodland has been 
confirmed by the state senate. 


J. Charles Poe, for four years Ten- 
nessee’s Commissioner of Conserva- 
tion, former resident of Chattanooga 
where he was a long-time newspaper 
man, has been made personnel and 
safety director of the large veneer 
and lumber manufacturing plant of 
Nickey Bros., Inc., at Memphis and 
has assumed his duties there. 


Peter Dempsey, member of a 
prominent Tacoma, Wash., lumbering 
family, has been commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the United States 


Army Air Corps at William Field, 
Ariz. 
Walter J. Ryan, Tacoma, Wash., 


civil engineer for the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., gave an illustrated talk 
on “Utilization and Prefabrication of 
Timber Structures” before the Ta- 
coma Section of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers at the College of 
Puget Sound in Tacoma, April 20. 


The joint war job of Pacific North- 
west lumber and the railroads of the 
region, which has become more vital 
to the nation month by month, was 
lorcefully presented in a recent address 
by Orville R. Miller, president of West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, be- 
lore the seventeenth annual meeting of 
the Pacific Northwest Advisory Board 
in Portland, Ore., recently. The ad- 
dress has been printed in leaflet form. 
It gives an inspiring picture of two 
great industries in all-out co-operation 
on a Number 1 war job, carrying on in 
their established channels of private 
enterprise, without subsidies, “E” 
awards, or other special war industry 
benefits. It is a proud record for the 
Pacific Northwest region. The impor- 
tance of this united contribution to the 
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war effort is generally unrealized per- 
haps, because its war operations have 
had no dramatic conversion from those 
of peace. There will be no dislocating 
change-overs in the two industries after 
the war. They will continue to serve 
the region together in peace as they 
are serving the United Nations now. 

Miss Charlotte Easton, for nine years 
associate editor of American Home, has 
joined Homasote Co. as home coun- 
sellor. Announcement was made by 
F. Vaux Wilson, Jr., vice president of 
the company. Miss Eaton’s work will 
be in connection with the company’s 


Homasote Precision-Built Construc- 


tion, system of residential prefabrica- 
tion. She will act as liaison between 
Homasote Co. and department stores 
throughout the country, many of 
which are scheduled to exhibit model 
Homasote Homes during the next few 
months. 


G. C. Snyman, formerly regional 
manager for the Carrier Corp., Inter- 
national Division, and more recently 
an executive with Bell Aircraft Corp.., 
has been appointed manager of the 
Overseas Division of The Celotex 
Corp., Chicago. In announcing the 
appointment Henry W. Collins, vice 


president, said: “Celotex anticipates 





About 350,000 board 
feet of lumber are 
needed to build a 
Liberty Ship like this. 
Here again, wood is 
helping to set fantas- 
tic speed records in 


ship-building. 
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Available Immediate Shipment 


BIRCH 


4/4xRW&L No. 1 Common 
D 20 


Common Dry .......... 20,000’ 
6/4x12” & wider Ist & 2nds 
acd eater ol tte Gia TE 10,000’ 


10,000’ 


cara ce hie re a 50,000’ 
To industrial users have facilities 
for furnishing on priority orders:— 
* Yellow Pine Finish and Timbers 
* Northern Hardwoods 


* Ponderosa and Sugar Pine 
* Western Red Cedar 


Send us your inquiries 


BOEHM-MADISEN 
LUMBER COMPANY 


General Offices: 
161 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


























Here is a brand of flooring you can 
build business on. For satisfied cus- 
tomers, stock and sell “Diamond 
Hard” Maple and Birch flooring. 


J.W. WELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFAC THWRERS 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 











Timber Engineering Co. 
of Michigan 


Teco Connector Distributor for 
Michigan... .. Build with TECO 
TIMBER CONNECTORS. 


| 8316 Woodward Ave., Detriot, Mich. 








J 








NORTHCUTT 


Lumber Sales Corporation 
Wholesale and Commission 
Hardwoods, Cypress and Pine 


Telephone 181 P. O. Box 288 
SANDERSVILLE, GEORGIA 
All Inquiries Given Prompt And Careful Attention 














DYKE BROS. 


Mfrs. and Jobbers of Building Materials 


Little Rock, Ark. 

Fort Smith, Ark. 
Oklahoma City. Okla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Shreveport, La. 


Dallas, Texas 
Texarkana, U. S. A. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Houston, Texas 
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tremendous post-war housing require- 
ments in Europe, the Orient, Mexico, 


and South America which will tax 
the American building industry’s ca- 
pacity to produce the materials for 
rehablitation and 


new construction. 
The demand should be _ particularly 
heavy for Celotex materials which 


facilitate quick, inexpensive construc- 
tion and also for its products which 
are adaptable to the repair, remodel- 
ing and improvement of damaged 
structures.” 


Mr, and Mrs. Clarence N. Holman, 
of Wellesley, Mass., announce the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Miss Mar- 
jory Holman, to Raymond T. Jones 
III, U. S. Army Air Force, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond T. Jones, Jr., of 
R. T. Jones Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Royal S. Kellogg, who in 1918 re- 
signed as secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to 
become secretary of the Newsprint 
Service Bureau, was honored April 13 
at a testimonial luncheon at Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York City, by 
members of the newsprint industry on 
the occasion of his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary with that association. A 
pocket watch and a_ motion-picture 
camera and equipment were presented 
to Mr. Kellogg. 


Paul Barber, timber and log dealer; 
Harry Burns, Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., W. C. Deering, vice president of 
John Dower Lumber Co.; Thomas A. 
Hill, assistant manager of North 
West Chair Co.; Samuel Wilson, sec- 
setary-treasurer of Pacific National 
Lumber Co., and L, T. Murray, presi- 
dent of West Fork Logging Co., have 


been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the Tacoma ( Wash.) 
¥. GA. 


Frederick J. McCarthy, son of Sec- 
retary J. D. McCarthy, of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers Associa- 
tion, has been inducted into the Army 
and is now stationed at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., in the Air Ground Crew School 
for a two months’ course, after which 
he will be assigned to the U. S. 
Mechanical Airplane School for three 
months’ intensive training, which will 
qualify him for active service. Fred- 
erick McCarthy was a first year col- 
lege student at the time of his induc- 
tion. 


E. W. Demarest, president of Pa- 
cific National Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., is being boomed for re-elec- 
tion as the Western district director 
of United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, by business men and indus- 
trialists of the Pacific Northwest, 
who feel that a man familiar with 
lumber and other natural resources of 
the Western states should be elected 
to the post. 


Phil Hitchcock, Sisters, Ore., lum- 
berman, was a recent speaker before 
the Tacoma, Wash., Kiwanis club. 
He was in Tacoma to attend a con- 
ference of officers of Division 3 of 
Kiwanis International. Hitchock is 


governor of the Pacific Northwest 
district of Kiwanis International. 


H. A. Crane, president of Dealers 
Warehouse Supply Co., Baltimore. 
Md., went to Washington, D. C., im- 
mediately after his return from the an- 
nual meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, of the 
National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, of which he is the 
retiring president. Mr. Crane has been 
spending much time in the past months 
conferring with Government officials 
and watching developments in the in- 
dustry under war conditions, with an 
eye on the interests of his branch of 
the industry. 


E. W. Daniels, 
Harbor Plywood Corp., Hoquiam, 
Wash., returned to his home 
April 12 from Washington, D. C., to 
discover that he had 
head of the 
conduct Grays 
thirteen billion 
loan. 


president of the 


been chosen 
organization that will 
Harbor’s drive in the 


dollar second war 


C. Stuart Polson, manager oi the 
Bay City Lumber Co., Aberdeen, 
Wash., has been chosen chairman of 
the Grays Harbor Washington State 
War Savings Committee, an organi- 
zation that will operate for the dura- 
tion of the war, 


C. Russell Smith, manager of the 
Service Lumber Co., Rolling Fork, 
Miss., and a past president of Missis- 
sippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, has been elected president of the 
Rolling Fork Rotary Club, of which 
he is a charter member. 


Congressman Wat Arnold and 
Mrs. Arnold of Kirksville, Mo., the 
former long prominent in lumber 


Missouri, arrived in Kirks- 
ville April 24 for a two weeks’ visit. 
Congressman Arnold later made a 
trip down the Missouri river with a 
group of other congressmen on an in- 
spection tour. Sam Arnold, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wat Arnold, who is in 
military service, joined them at 


Kirksville. 


circles in 


New Store and Office 


Hundreds of friends and business as 
sociates of J. B. Belcher attended the 
formal opening of the new store and 
office building of the J. B. Belcher Lum- 
ber Co. in Bluefield, W. Va., recently. 

The building is of frame constructio”, 
the ground floor being occupied by the 
store and the second floor by a suite 0 
ultra-modern offices, designed by Mr. 
Belcher and constructed entirely of the 
native woods handled by the Belchet 
Lumber Co. A unique feature of the 
construction is that there are no square 
corners in any of the offices, all of them 
being so constructed that they 1to™ 
cabinets, utilized for storing of records 
and office supplies. The sidewalls are 
paneled with black butternut, 
cherry and oak. 


walnut, 
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Assumes Added Responsibilities 


Since the leave of absence granted to 
Theodore S. (Ted) Walker, now Lieut. 
Walker of the United States Navy, who 
was manager of the lumber division, and 
the sudden death on March 15 of Willis J. 





Lt. T. S. Walker and Kenneth Walker 


Walker, chairman of the board and vice 
president in charge of timber, the Red 


River Lumber Co. organization, West- 
wood, Calif., has undergone personnel 
changes. Chester Priest has been made 
acting manager of the lumber division 


(see page 57, April 17 issue) and Ken- 
neth R. Walker, manager of the resources 
department, has taken on additional re- 
sponsibilities. Kenneth Walker, who is a 
brother of Lieut. Walker, has long been 
manager of the company’s timberlands ad- 
ministration, cruising timber, buying and 
selling timber and land, fire prevention 
and suppression and forest conservation. 
Since November, 1942, he has also had 
charge of logging for the Westwood plant 
and the logging and plant operation of the 
company’s Susanville mill. 

Kenneth Walker is active in the West- 
ern Pine Association as a director; is a 
member of the conservation committee ; 
association representative of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
chairman of the Forest Practices Commit- 
tee for California. Graduating from Stan- 
ford in 1929, Kenneth Walker has since 
heen active in the timber resources depart- 
ment of the Red River Lumber Co., start- 
ing his apprenticeship as compassman. He 
is married, has two children, and has 
made his home in Westwood since his 
arrival on the site at the age of seven, 
before the plant and town were built. 


Mr. Walker’s lifetime working experi- 
ence and his extensive studies of forest 
administration have brought him recog- 
nition as an authority in this field. He is 
a director of the executive committee of 
the California Forest Protection Associa- 
tion, chairman of the resources committee 
ot the Sacramento Valley Council of the 
State Chamber of Commerce; a member 
ot the conservation committee and vice 
chairman of the Statewide Resources 
Committee of the State Chamber of Com- 
merce 


Promoted 


Douglas - Guardian Warehouse Corp., 
which operates sixteen district offices 
throughout the United States, announces 
the election of Dave J. Hassel, who has 
een connected with the company and its 
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predecessors for over fifteen years, to a 
vice presidency in the corporation. Mr. 
Hassel, who has been assisting E. A. 
Baker, vice president, will continue to be 
located at 100 West Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Now Logging in Australia 


Capt. Louis Garfield Olson of the U. S. 
Army was logging superintendent of the 
White River Lumber Co., Enumclaw, 
Wash., until a little 
over a year ago. 
White River Lum- 
ber Co., with one 
of the most mod- 


Capt. L. G. Olson 


ern plants in the 
Douglas fir region, 
has been continu- 
ously operating in 
the White River 
district for 47 years and has enough vir- 
gin timber for forty years more. 
Immediately following the company’s 
annual meeting on March 3, 1942, Capt. 
Olson, who is the eldest son of the vice 
president and manager of the company, 
Louis Olson, left for his start in army 














THROUGH ALL MASONRY WALLS 


Lumber dealers: Here are specialties 
you can get behind and push. You can 
boast of their quality. They are time- 
tested and guaranteed to really per- 
form. A material for every waterproof- 
ing job. 


QUICK-SET—Instantly stops all running water and 
seepage streams. Acts like a cork. 

TRICOSEAL—Seals stucco, brick, concrete and_ stone 
walls against seepage, dampness and moisture. Ap- 
plied inside or outside. Available in colors. 

FLURESEAL—Overall waterproofing for rough or por- 
ous walls such as cinder and cement blocks and rock 
foundations, Available in colors. 

LAPIDENSIN—Transparent exterior waterproof coat- 
ing for brick, stone, stucco. Prevents dampness and 
rain from penetrating porous surfaces. 


Get complete information today! Send 
a postcard for FREE folder on solving 
all waterproof problems and our special 
profit-making deal for lumber dealers. 


THE AMERICAN FLURESIT CO. 


635 ROCKDALE AVE., CINCINNATI 











cilities. 


AIR-DRIED or 
KILN-DRIED 


Plants at 








BELL BUILDING 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Solid or Mixed Cars of Pine, 
Hardwoods, Oak Flooring. 

Complete Planing Mill fa- 
Modern 
cross-circulating Dry Kilns. 


DeKalb, | Miss.., 
Notasulga, Ala., Ozark, Ala. 
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Serving the lumber trade 
since 1899. 


















Growth at an altitude of 4000 to 
5000 feet gives Craig Mountain 
lumber softer texture and lighter 
weight. And careful manufacture 
in our modern mill assures top 
quality in every lumber unit. 


CRAIG 


MOUNTAIN LUMBER CO. Winchester, Idaho 








While we're busy on this job of 
war production, we're looking io 
the after-Victory time when again 
we can supply dealers and indus- 
trial users with Craig Mountain 
lumber to meet every lumber need. 
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C. V. CLARKE 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Long experience plus modern methods 


605 First Federal Savings & Loan Bldg. 
P. O. Box 1385 Jackson, Mississippi 








LOOSE LEAF TALLY BOOKS 


TALLY SHEETS with Waterproof Lines 
Samples and — on Request 


Tally Cards Car Move Hammer Stamps 
Crayon Tally Pencils Marking Sticks 
Rule Cases Rules Leather Aprons 
Pickaroons Gauges Load Binders 


Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


\ CHICAGO. ILL. 
= 2 Touhy Sve. Rollers Sectional Board Rates 


CORINTH “co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Sawmills, Edgers 
Smooth End Trimmers 
a ‘Mill Supplies 














SCRIBNER’S LUMBER & LOG BOOK 


Indispensable for lumber merchants, sawmill men, ete., 190 
pages, vest pocket size, giving tables on seantling and plank 
a round timber reduced to square timber and round 
an reduced to inch measure by Doyle’s Rule, log tally 
ye and other valuable information. Over 2,500,000 
cop es sold. 


Published by 
A. M. SMITH 5 O c 
Successor to S. E. FISHER 
197 Platt St., Rochester N. Y. POSTPAID 








LEMIEUX BROS., INC. 


FORESTERS--TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS--CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-22 Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











WEBSTER. 


a! Uniformi 272 
| op CoLon- 


) 
OO¥. . TEXTURE 


Fo QUALITY 


Ane Oe E. Webster Lumber Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

























Direct Importers of 


BALSA WOOD 
ROSEWOOD 


STOCKS IN PORT FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


F.C. LUTHI & CO., ,242 Balter Bia 




































SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TIMBERS FACTORY 
YARD STOCK CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 

Reliable Shippers 31 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 
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life. He is now in the army service of 
supply in Australia. But he is still a 
“lumberjack,” looking after operations 
producing lumber for the armed forces 
in Australia. It is a far cry from logging 
the timbered slopes of Mount Rainier in 
the big softwood timber near Enumclaw 
to the small units in the hardwood forests 
of Australia, but Capt. Olson has the 
same slogan: “Get the logs.” 


Agricultural Engineer 


James L. Strahan, formerly regional 
engineer of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration in charge of farm construction 
work in eleven 
northeastern states, 
has joined The 
Flintkote Co. as 
agricultural en gi- 
neer. In his new 
work Mr. Strahan 
will be a member 
of the executive 
staff of Stuart H. 
Ralph, vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
Flintkote’s building 
materials division. 

In announcing James L. Strahan 
Mr. Strahan’s appointment, Mr. Ralph 
said, “We believe that we are particularly 
fortunate in securing a man with such a 
wealth of practical experience and such a 
high professional standing to head our 
farm program. In his work as regional 
engineer of the FSA, Mr. Strahan has 
supervised the rehabilitation of more than 
1,000 farms. He has been a member of 
the American Society of Agricultural En- 
giners since 1918 and served as vice presi- 
dent of the society in 1929. We are con- 
fident that Mr. Strahan will contribute 
greatly to the company and to Flintkote 
distributors and dealers in the develop- 
ment of new products and new techniques 
in farm construction.” 





Expensive Parking Hunch 


Cooperating with the gasoline ra- 
tioning program, E. K. Bishop, who 
operates the Bishop Lumber Co., 
Aberdeen, Wash., has been driving a 
tiny Austin automobile for business 
purposes. He drove it from his plant 
to the Morck hotel in Aberdeen on 
April: 9 to attend the weekly luncheon 
of the Aberdeen Kiwanis club. When 
he reached the hotel, he had a hunch 
he could drive the car right in to the 
Morck hotel lobby. He followed his 
hunch, but his fellow Kiwanians had 
a hunch, too. They decided the un- 
orthodox parking place merited a 
ticket and so they prevailed upon the 
patrolman on the beat to do his duty. 
The officer did and in consequence 
“Ned,” as Bishop is familiary known 
to his colleagues, has decided that 
henceforth he'll be a bit more cau- 
tious in playing his hunches. 





. Obituaries 


IRVING G. CHAPIN, 8&8, president of 
Searle & Chapin Lumber Co., with 
headquarters in Lincoln, Neb., died at 
his home in Lincoln on April 15, after 
an illness of two months. He was one 
of the city’s oldest retail lumber deal- 
ers and had been a resident of Lincoln 
since 1889. He served for many years 
as director-treasurer of the Nebraska 
Lumber Merchants Association and was 
the recipient of honorary certificates 
for fifty years’ membership with both 
the Nebraska group and the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s’” Association. Mr. 
Chapin, with I. F. Searle, organized the 
Searle & Chapin Lumber Co., of which 
he was its active president until two 
months ago. He was prominent in the 
civic life of Lincoln. Mr. Chapin is 
survived by his widow; a son, Irving 
S. of Lincoln; three daughters; six 
grandchildren, and two great erand- 
children. 





SAM A. COBB, SR., 64, of the Cobb- 
Holman Lumber Co., Jacksonville, 
Texas, died suddenly April 13 from a 
heart attack suffered as he sat in his 
parked automobile in the business dis- 
trict. He had not been ill previously. 
Mr. Cobb was chairman of the Jack- 
sonville selective service board, a for- 
mer mayor and city councilman, and 
was a prominent civic leader. Surviv- 
ors include his widow, a son, a half- 
brother, and a sister. 





JAMES CROWELL, 78, retired New- 
ark, N. J., lumber dealer who carried 
on the business founded by his father, 
died April 6 at his home in East 
Orange, N. J., after a long illness. The 
Crowell Lumber Co. was liquidated in 
1939 after having been in business 5} 
vears. Mr. Crowell leaves his widow, 
two daughters, and two grandchildren. 





Cc. O. DAVIS, 70, owner and manager 
of the Welcome-Shiocton Lumber Co, 
with headquarters at Shiocton, Wis., 
and yard at Bear Creek, died at his 
home in Appleton, Wis., on April 16. 
Survivors are the widow, a son, 4 
daughter, and three grandchildren. 





WARD N. EARLE, 68, partner with 
his brother in a lumber and _ buildiné 
supplies firm in Prescott, Ont., for the 
last 22 years, died suddenly of a heart 
attach April 13. His widow and a 
daughter survive. 





CHARLES F. EFFINGER, 63, trea* 
urer of the Putnam Lumber Co., Sham 
rock, Fla., died April 12 in his home in 
Bradenton, Fla., following a long ill- 
ness. He was a_ prominent Florida 
business man. His survivors include 
his widow and two daughters. 





MiSS BETTY FITZHUGH, for 
years secretary-treasurer of the Bald- 
ridge Lumber Co., Albuquerque, . 
Mex., died suddenly on March 5 at he 
home in that city. Death was attrib- 
uted to a heart attack. 

MRS. ADELAIDE W. GOEDDE, *" 
widow of Bernhardt Goedde, founde! 
of the B. Goedde Lumber Co., East *! 
Louis, Ill., died at her home there on 


- . - augh- 
March 31. She is survived by a weg tl 
ter, Miss Anna Goedde, who }§ ai 


president of the lumber company; 

eight grandchildren, one of whom, 

mund Goedde, is president of the “s 
Goedde Lumber Co., and another, gr 
Bernice Goedde, secretary-treasurer ° 
the firm. 


Ed- 
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(GEORGE HARLOW, 56, commission 
lumberman of Columbus, Ohio, for 
thirty years, died in a hospital in that 
city on April 12 after a brief illness. 
The widow and two daughters survive. 





JOHN HOLDEN, 63, manager of the 
Slayton Farmers Grain & Lumber Co., 
Slayton, Minn., died suddenly on April 
3 at his home there. Three sons and 
a daughter survive. 


S. R. HUNGERFORD, SR., 78, of S. 
R. Hungerford Lumber Co., which was 
founded by his father, and Memphis’s 
oldest retail lumberman, died at a 
hospital in that city on April 20. About 
six years ago failing health forced Mr. 
Hungerford to retire. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hungerford celebrated their 54th wed- 
ding anniversary on April 9. He also 
leaves two daughters and three sons, 
Rice Hungerford, Tunica, Miss.; Harry 
Hungerford, Jonestown, Miss., and 
Frank Hungerford, Memphis, Tenn. 


MAURICE P. KLUMPH, 63, secretary- 
manager of the National Association of 
Commission Lum- 
ber Salesmen, died 
on April 14 at his 
home in Cleveland, 
Ohio, after quite 
a long period of 
iline¢ a Mr. 
Klumph was 
prominent in the 
lumber distribu- 
tion industry and 
lumber association 
circles. In 1924, 
with his brother, 
the late R. Clyde 
Klumph, James 
Millican, and 
Frank A. Weaver, 
he organized” the 
South Shore Lum- 





ber Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, which they 
operated as mill representatives and 


later engaged in the wholesale lumber 
field. Music was one of Mr. Klumph’s 
chief avocations, and he was first cel- 
list for many years in the Hermit 
Club’s Orchestra in Cleveland. Surviv- 
ing are his widow and his brother, 
Arch C. Klumph, of the Cuyahoga 
Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


THOMAS LARKIN, 71, pioneer Grays 
Harbor logging operator, died in an 
Aberdeen, Wash., hospital March 26 
after a four-months’ illness. He also 
conducted early day logging operations 
on Willapa Harbor, near Raymond and 
South Bend. He was a brother of the 
late Kd Larkin of Aberdeen and the late 
Charles Larkin of Portland, Ore., both 
of whom also were pioneer Grays Har- 
hor logging operators. He is survived 
hy two sons, two sisters, a brother, and 
three grandchildren. 


ROBERT J. MAHON, 60, died sud- 
denly on April 12 while talking to a 
Customer in his business office at the 
Robert J. Mahon Lumber Co., Mt. Car- 
mel, Ill. Survivors include a daughter 
and two sons, Charles and Robert J. Jr. 


_ NETL McINTYRE, 85, president and 
founder of the Capital City Box Co. 
Ltd., Kdmonton, Alberta, died recently. 


FRANK J. MOSS, 80, founder and 
preside nt of American Sash & Door Co., 
died April 23 in Kansas City, Mo. He 
had been active in business and civic 
Circles there since 1906. Mr. Moss 
Was of an inventive turn of mind, 
and invented an overhead garage door 
twenty-five years ago when the motor 
far still was somewhat of an innova- 
tion; he also perfected several types of 
Window shades and window ventilating 
‘pparatus, He pioneered scientific kiln 
drying methods and invented a_ kiln 
— other millwork companies 
‘Aroughout the nation copied. Industry 
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and initiative were two fundamental 


tenets of his philosophy. 





HENRY A. SELLEN, 76, who re- 
signed as president of the Morgan Sash 
& Door Co., Chicago, IIl., in 1931, died 
April 21 of a heart ailment as he was 
walking to a drug store in Oak Park, 
a Chicago suburb. Mr. Sellen was 
nationally prominent in the wholesale 
millwork business for fifty years and 
was associated with the Morgan Sash 
& Door Co. for forty years. He was 
active in association work and for a 
number of years was treasurer of the 
Wholesale Sash & Door Association, 
which is now known as the National 
Association of Woodwork  Jobbers. 
Fifteen years ago he entered into the 
partnership of Sellen & Johnson real 
estate company in Chicago, with which 
he was connected at the time of his 
death. He is survived by his widow. 


SAMUEL SHANNON, 83, who had 
been in the lumber business at Friend- 
ship, Tenn., for many years, died re- 
cently at the home of his son, James E. 
Shannon, at Memphis, Tenn. 





JOHN JAMES SHORTREED, 65, sec- 
retary-treasurer of Elgie & «Jarvis 
Lumber Co. Ltd., died April 10 at his 
home in Toronto, following a _ heart 
seizure. Surviving are his widow and 
three daughters. 


CARY B. SPENCER, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Spencer-Sauer Lumber Co., 
Houston, Texas, died at a Houston hos- 
pital on April 16. He had been in the 
lumber business for the 36 years of 
his residence in Houston. Prior to the 
formation of the Spencer-Sauer Lum- 
ber Co., he was with the McMurry 
Lumber Co. Survivors’ include his 
widow; a daughter; a son, Cary F. 
Spencer, of Houston; two sisters, and 
two brothers, J. L. Spencer of Mart 
and W. E. Spencer of Dallas. 


T. W. STARK, 51, president of the 
Louisiana Lumber Co., Louisiana, Mo., 
and former mayor of that city, died at 
his home in that city April 15 after an 
illness of several weeks. He is sur- 
vived by his widow. 





ALVAH MILTON STEVENS, .82, who 
had been prominent as a lumber dealer 
in western New Hampshire, died April 
15 in a hospital at Newport, N. H., after 
having been an invalid for several 
years. For 16 years he was a partner 
in the Hackwell & Stevens Lumber Co.. 
of Newport. Mr. Stevens had served 
as a member of the New Hampshire 
and Vermont legislatures. Surviving 
are his widow, a daughter, and three 
sons. 


ALBERT R. WEBB, 67, retired New- 
ark, Ohio, lumber dealer, died April 8 
of a heart attack. He and his brother, 
the late Frank C. Webb, had operated 
the Webb & Webb Lumber Co. He is 
survived by his widow. 


HARRY A. WEBSTER, 63, for 25 
years president and general manager 
of Webster Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich., 
died in Detroit, April 16, after a brief 
illness. Surviving are his widow, a 
son, a daughter, and a brother. 


FRANK G. WURZBURG, 62, hard- 
wood lumberman of the State of Wash- 
ington, died March 31 at Seattle, fol- 
lowing a long illness. He had battled 
bad health valiantly for years. He en- 
tered the lumber business as a sales- 
man in Michigan and was still a mem- 
ber of the Michigan Association of 
Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen. He went West in 1913 and 
became part owner of the Ehrlich- 
Harrison Co., Seattle. Four years ago 
he became part owner of the General 
Hardwood Co., Tacoma, Wash. Mr. 
Wurzburg is survived by his widow, a 
sister, and a brother. 





ADVERTISING 


How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


One Issue ...................30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues ......55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues ....75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues ....90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......$2.70 a line 


Twenty-six consecutive issues ..$5.40 a line 


Remittance to accompany the or- 
der. No extra charge for copy of 
paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office on Mon- 
day prior to publication date. 

Five or six words of ordinary 
length make one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

Heading to be in bold face caps. 

One additional line of light face 
caps permitted in first 14 lines of 
copy, and in each 7 lines thereafter. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equivalent to 14 lines. 


Heading 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


CARPENTERS APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CoO., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


TIMBER APPRAISER 


T. B. LONGWELL, Cloudcraft, N. M. 
Thirty years experience in New Mexico and 
Arizona timber. 


ATTENTION BUYERS OF— 


BUILDERS AND SHELF HARD- 
WARE contemplating a visit to New 
York City. NO PRIORITIES NECES- 
SARY! Nationally known brands 
in stock for immediate delivery! The 
largest and most complete assort- 
ment in the country, consisting of 
locksets for store, front and inside 
doors, steel and bronze butts, chrome 
cabinet hardware, and thousands of 
miscellaneous items too numerous to 
mention. Also mechanics’ tools and 
many of the most critical and hard 
to get items you may just be looking 
for. For additional information write, 
Address ‘‘D-82”, 
American Lumberman. 


Wanted—EMPLOYEES 























FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 

A large, successful Wisconsin furniture fac- 
tory needs an able, alert superintendent 
right now—a man who knows how to make 
chairs, who understands production and 
cost-control systems, who can shoulder his 
end of responsibilities in a smooth-running 
organization, and inspire plant personnel to 
give him their best. A man with a record 
of performance that qualifies him for this 
position can start with a good salary—and 
go far with an old, established company now 
directed by a management that is looking 
forward to an even greater future. Write at 
once, giving full particulars. 

Address ‘‘E-88,’"" American Lumberman. 





ASSISTANT YARD FOREMAN 


Must be over draft age. Have three-room 
modern apartment over office available for 
man and wife, no children. State age, ex- 
perience, nationality, church, pay expected. 
Do not apply unless you are energetic and 
ambitious. 
HOME LUMBER AND SUPPLY CO. 
Rockford, Illinois 
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Wanted—EMPLOYEES 


Wanted—EMPLOYMENT 


Wanted—LBR. & DIMENSION 











EXPERIENCED SAWYER-FILER 


For 66” jand Saw, western Pennsylvania. 
State experience, salary expected, and how 
soon available, in first letter. 

Address ‘‘E-86,’’ American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Man, draft exempt, with car, to supervise 
roofing application. Lumber yard _ experi- 
ence preferred. 
Address ‘‘E-61’’, American Lumberman. 








GENERAL MANAGER 


FOR OLD CENTRAL MISSISSIPPI 
PINE MANUFACTURER 


Now producing and shipping about 
1,600,000 feet per month. All depart- 
ments have capable foremen. Work 
would consist chiefly of dealing with 
lumber and log suppliers, keeping up 
with government regulations, selling 
the lumber and generally supervising 
entire operation. Job would pay good 
salary to right man. 

Good experience, ability, character 
and references required. 


If interested, write in full to 
“E-96", American Lumberman. 





YOUNG LADY 
Wanted by wholesale building material firm 
in Chicago Loop for clerical, typing and gen- 
eral oftice work, ALEXANDER WARE- 
HOUSE & SALES CO., 20 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
MANAGER WANTED 

For medium size yard in southern Wiscon- 
sin. Must have sales ability and be able 
to handle help. 

Address “‘E-68” 





American Lumberman. 





SHOP FOREMAN 
Want experienced Shop Foreman—one that 
can get production. Give history of employ- 
ment and amount of pay expected. 
J. F. TOWNSEND, Townsend Sash, Door 


& Lumber Co., Lake Wales, Florida. 





WANTED 
Capable yellow pine and oak Inspector over 
14 Also planing mill Foreman and Filer. 
Southern Miss i 
Address 





American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
All around retail lumberman, competent to 
relieve owner. Defense city southern Mich. 
Address ‘“E-76'’, American Lumberman. 





GLAZIER FOR WOOD SASH 


Wanted by Sash & Door Plant in Indiana. 
Must be a production man. State age, draft 
status, details concerning glazing ability, 
wages expected, etc. 

Address ‘‘E-92"’, American Lumberman, 


GENERAL AUDITOR 


Line yard concern located in the middle 
west desires to engage the services of a man 
to serve as general auditor. Previous expe- 
rience as auditor is not required, although it 
is necessary that applicant have complete 
knowledge of cash transactions and records 
as well as having had experience in actual 
management of yards. Should be about 50 
years of age. State qualifications in reply 
which will be held in strict confidence. 
Address ‘“‘E-98,"" American Lumberman. 











~ Wanted—EMPLOYMENT | 


HEAD SAWYER 
25 yrs. experience; 8&8 yrs. with Soperton 
Lumber Co. Can furnish first class refer- 
ence. 
A. A. VACHON, Soperton, Wisconsin 


COMPETENT HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Wants employment. Can report immedi- 
ately. 

Address “E-65’", American Lumberman. 


MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
30 years experience manufacturing for 
wholesale distribution. Can take complete 
charge of logging, manufacture and selling. 
Available May 15: can go anywhere: A-1 
references. 
Address ‘“E-72’’, American Lumberman. 


WANTED MANAGEMENT 
Thoroughly competent retail lumberman. 
Fully qualified all phases retail business. 22 
years exp.; age 43; married; A-1 ref 

Address ‘“E-84’, American Lumberman. 
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YARD MANAGER 
With 30 years successful yard management 
experience having always shown a satisfac- 
tory net profit, an A-1 collector, thoroughly 
experienced in handling of Lbr., Bldg., Hdw., 
Paint, Coal, ete. in yards doing up to 
$150,000 volume, is open for a position as 
yard manager, preferably in the northern 
half of Minn. or certain parts of Ariz. or 
New Mexico; possibly might consider some 
portions of Ore. or Wash. Can supply satis- 
factory references and would be available in 
thirty days 


Address “‘E-93’’, American Lumberman. 


- Wanted—USED MACHINERY 








WANTED FOR CASH 
Entire lumber yard stocks. 
BISSELL WRECKING CO. 
7834 W. Grand Ave., Elmwood Park, III. 
Phone: Elmwood Park 1198 


WANTED %& 
No. 2 Com. & Btr. Sycamore, Beech or 
Tupelo in straight or mixed cars. Give 
amount of No. 2 Com. J. P. DODGE AND 
SON, Ashtabula, O. 


WANTED TO BUY 
100,000 feet Roofer Rejects, Car Bracing 
and Dunnage 4/4” and 5/4”, Rough or 
Dressed. High Priorities available. Quote 
prices and deliveries. ATLANTIC LUMBER 
& SUPPLY CO., Bayonne, New Jersey. 














BOXBOARD MACHINERY WANTED 


We are in the market for nailing machines 
open and closed back anywhere from two to 
eighteen track. Also interested in Mereen 
Johnson or Morgan Matchers. Edge Trim- 
mers, Squeezers and Band Resaws, and any 
other box equipment used in box working 
factories. 
Address ‘“E-78’’, American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
4/4, 5/4, and 6/4 soft elm and red oak. 
MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CoO. 
aukesha, Wisconsin 


DEFENSE ORDER INQUIRIES 
Wanted for Wood Shipping Boxes or Crates 
made from %” or heavier stock, either com- 
plete or semi-fabricated. 

BOX 92, Warren, Indiana. 











WANTED 
Portable cross-cut saw with gasoline engine, 
to cut logs up to 40” in diameter. Must be 
in good condition, 


Address ‘“E-59’’, American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
In good operating condition: double ten- 
oner, double cutoff, multiple boring, single 
boring, high speed router, hand router, mul- 
tiple panel press, spread equipment, lumber 
buggies, factory trucks, fan, pipe, collector, 
monorail, disc sanders (4 speed), belt sand- 
ers, gas hoist. New or used. Send list, full 
information. AA-1 priority. 
NORWOOD LUMBER CO. 
Mountain Grove, Missouri 


“WANTED—TIMBER & TIMBER 
LAND 








PINE TIMBER WANTED 


A client of ours has $100,000, per- 
haps more, for investment in pine 
timber or would consider part interest 
in a saw mill with good timber in 
hand or available. 


Send such information as you can 
conveniently mail to 
“E-97", American Lumberman. 








WANTED 
Combination Band Rip & Resaw, complete 
with motor, starting equipment and blower. 
4” to 8” blade. Urgently needed for com- 
pletion of war work. 
Address ‘“E-74’’, American Lumberman. 





WANTED TO BUY 
20 to 30 Ton Locomotive Crane. 
10 to 20 Ton Gas Locomotive. 
1,000 GPM Underwriters Fire Pump. 
15,000 to 20, ap Gal. Oil Tan 
T ARIEN CORPORATION 


49 East a St., New York, N. Y. 





WANTED 
One complete overhead log skidding outfit. 
Describe fully; state best cash price. 
PAINTER LUMBER COMPANY 
Morgantown, West Va. 











Wanted—Lbr. & Dimension 


WILL PLACE CUTTING ORDER 

For quantity 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 Log Run 
Poplar, Sap Gum, Red Gum, Tupelo, Beech, 
Maple, Hickory, Oak, Cottonwood, Magnolia 
or any kind of Hardwoods. All Common & 
Better items are for Government orders, No. 
“ Common items would carry AA-1 priority 
ratings. Stock to be cut and shipped when 
in good shipping dry condition, you to ship 
on your own inspection, guaranteeing grade 
and count or we will send inspector to take 
up stock. 

Address “E-71"’, 








American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
2 cars of 2x4 rough No. 3 or any other 
grade. Can also use 2x3 and 3x3. 
BISSELL WRECKING CO. 
7834 W. Grand Ave., Elmwood Park, IIl. 
Phone Elmwood Park 1198 





WILL BUY MILL’S CUTS, ALSO FINANCE 
Want all grades Northern soft woods and 
hardwoods, also Western and Southern lum- 
ber green or dry, rough or surfaced. Will 
finance and buy stumpage. 


Address “E-75"’, Ameriéan Lumberman. 


Wanted—RETAIL LBR. YARDS 








WANT LUMBER YARDS 
Interested in buying one or more lumber 
vards in good location. Have had years of 
experience handling retail yards. Will con- 
sider a partner with money. 

Address ‘‘E-85,’"" American Lumberman. 


Wanted—MISCELLANEOUS | 


RAILS WANTED 


THE W. H. DYER CO. 
Fullerton Bldg.. St. Louis, Mo. 
Principally 16-20-25-30 Ib. 


RAILS: ANY SIZE OR QUANTITY 
Particularly 20 lb. 25 Ib. 30 Ib. 35 Ib. & 40 Ib. 
Secure our price before selling. 
MIDWEST STEEL CORP 

Charleston, W. Va. 


WANTED 
Complete Plants, Pipe-lines, and Industrial 
Enterprises bought for cash or — for 
the owners. Wire, cian or writ 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY & E QUIPMEN 7 
1044 Canal Bldg., New Orleans, La. MA 5586. 


For Sale — LBR. & DIMENSION 





























CUTTING ORDERS WANTED ‘ 
10 to 15 cars 3x6, 3x8 and : to 20 
ft., No. 2 and Better Gum, Oak and other 
Hardwood Dimension green, rough or sur- 





faced. MIDLAND VALLEY LUMBER 
COMPANY, 4903 Delmar Blvd., St. L ouis, 
Missouri. 





TREATED PONDEROSA PINE : 
We can accept a limited number of orders 
for future delivery of Osmose treated Pon- 
derosa Pine timbers, poles, posts, and piling 
in carload lots. Favorable freight rates. All 
products treated under license from Osmose 
Wood Preserving Company of America, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Send inquiries to J. U. DICK- 
SON SAWMILL, Sturgis, South Dakota. 





WANTED FOR CASH 
1/4 to 8/4 N.C. Pine, dry rough or dressed. 
4/4 to 8/4 East. White Pine dry, rough. 
41/4 to 8/4 Gum, Poplar, Soft Maple, Beech, 
rough dry stock. Write fully. 
FOREST BOX & LUMBER CO., INC. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 





WANTED FOR CASH 
6 cars 1” and 2” softwood lumber, any grade 
or species. 
BISSELL WRECKING CO. 
7834 W. Grand Ave., Elmwood Park, III. 
Phone: Elmwood Park 1198 





WANTED TO BUY 
6/4” to 10/4” inclusive Dry No. 1&2 Com- 
mon Hard Maple and Birch for use by 
Agricultural Tmplement Industry. Can fur- 
nish high priority rating. 
Address “E-83", American Lumberman. 


May 1, 1943, 





FOR SALE 

5 c/1 3x8”—10’ to 20’ No. 2 Pine Rough to 
include 20/25% No. 1. enn 
c/1 4x4, 4x6, 6x6, 8x8”—8’ to 20 No. - 
Pine Rough to include 20/25% No. 1 pie 
c/1 2x4, 2x6, 2x8, 2x10&2c12—8’ to 20 No. 
2 Pine Rough to include 20/25% No. 1. 

c/1 each 2x4, 2x6, 2x8—8’ to 20’ No. 2 Pine 
S4S to include 20/25 % No. 1. y 
MIDLAND VALLEY LUMBER COMPAN 

4903 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


LUMBER FOR SALE 
5 cars 3” Oak and/or gum _ bridge 
$33.00. ot 
5b cars 2x6 & wider No. 2 & No. 1 rous 
green Pine. aos 
1 car 1x4 to 1x12 C&Btr. YP shorts °* 
3” breaks. Ceiling price to apply. th 
5 cars 1x4 to 1x12 No. 2 & No. 1 roué 
green Pine. Ceiling prices to apply. , 
E. J. GAITLENNIE, Box 1074, Shreveport La. 
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